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A GRAY DAY. 





BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Forth from a sky of windless gray 
Pours down the soft, persistent rain. 
Ap4 she for whom I sigh in vain, ; 
Who makes my bliss, now. makes my pain, 
Being far from me this autumn day— 
Ho far away. 
Upon the waters v-dd aad gray 
No dvating eall appears in sight— 
Tbe dull rain and the bumid light 
No wind has any heart to spite, 
This dreary, weary, aatumn day, 
With love away. 


Where she is may skies not be gray, 
But sunlight thrill the vital air— 
Ah, were she here, or were I there, 
Skies might be dull, or might be fair, 
And I not heed, so she this day 

Were not away. 


No gull wings out *twixt gray and gray, 
All gray, as far as eye can reach ; 
The sea too listless seems for speech, 
And vaguely frets upon the beach, 
As knowing she this autumn day 

is far away. 


Ah, like the sea my life looks gray— 

Like a forgotten land it les, 

With no light on it trom her eyes, 

Lovely and changeful as those skies 

*Neath which she walks this autumn day 
So far away. 


But they shall pass, these skies of gray, 
And she for whom I sigh in vain, 
Who makes my bliss and makes my pain, 
Shall turn my gray to gold again, 
Being not, as now, that future day, 

So far away. 


“SHIP AHOY!” 


A Story of Land and Sea. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER X.—[contimven. } 
’ ES, May Halley, I ought to be very bit- 
ter and angry with you; but I cannot, 
for when I think, it seems to me that I 
might perhaps have been your mother.”’ 

““My mother!’ 

‘Yea, your mother, child; for in the days 
gone by your father would have made me 
his wife. But that matters nothing now. 
I came to tell youof your cruelty to my 
poor boy, who has gone to his death.” 

“But, Mrs. Anderson,” exclaimed May, | 
“It cannot he as bad as you say.” 

“Child, it is worse, I teli you. These men 
buy wretched old ships, patch and paint 
them up, engage good sailors to man them, 
and send them to sea—to their death." 

“Oh, impossible!” cried May. 

“Impossible? It is done, I tell you, and 
known to any, but no one interferes; and 
when one more bold than the cowardly peo- 
ple who look on at the wholesale murder 
interferes, and cries boldly te the country, 
‘This ahould not be,’ he is told that it is im- 
possible ; he is cried down as an enthusiast, 
charged with interference with that which 
he does not understand, and kept back 
when he calls forproper inquiry.” 

“But are you sure that this is true?” oried 
May earneatly. 

“My son has told me, and he never lied,”’ 
said the cld lady, in a stately way. 

‘It is too dreadful !”" 

“Too dreadful, child, perhaps; but, none | 
the less, true. 

“I give you my son’s words — the words 
of the dead, for he will never return. I read 
his thoughts when he said good-bye. He 
knew only the character of the shipin which 
he had madly engaged to sail.” 

“But why did he go?” eried May. 

“Because you drove hiuw to it,” oried the 
old lady; “because you made him mad by 
your coldness. But he did not know when 
he engaged himself that It was in one of Mr. 
Philip Merritt’s ships that he was to sail un- 
© bis death."’ 





“Did I not tell you that my son told me?” 
retorted the old lady, 

“Sure? What become of three of Ruther- 
by's ships last year? You never heard? No, 
norany one else; they sailed from port, 
and were never heard of more. And do 
you know what that means, obild? No, y .u 
could never have painted it in ita right col- 
ora, or you would not have your- 
self to a nan who could join in snoh atroci- 
ties. Yes, you may well cry,” she continued 
as May halfturned away her streaming 
eyes—“‘you weep at the thought of it; but 
what must have been tho agony of those 
watching mothers and wives who saw those 
that they loved set sail? Poor common 
people, my child ; but they*have the same 
feelings as you have, and perhaps suffer 
more sharply, for they have not the wealth 
that plasters so many sores. They watch 
and wait, and watch and wait, till every 
hope is croshed out; and then at last their 
poor few shillings goin what might have 
béen bought at first—a piece ofrape.”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
broken only by a sob from May. - 

“See here, my child," continued the old 
lady, more gently, as she held one of May's 
hands in hers, and softly stroked it, after 
pointing to her weeds—‘‘see here, I have no 
need to go buy mourning, for I wear it now. 
This was for my poor husband, who sailed 
away, happy and light-hearted, to battle 
with the treacherous sea. 

‘He had all that good owners could sup- 
ply—a stout new vessel, and gvod crew; 
but he never caine back. 

“What then can I expect for my son, who 
has gone with all as bad as bad can be? Ob, 
my ohild, my child, you've broken his 
mother’s heart !"’ 

In a woment, the cold, almost harsh, 
dignity of the old lady had passed away, 
and she was on her knees by May sobbing 
over the hand she tightly clasped. 

The tears fell fast, too, now from May's 
eyes, as she rested her other band upon the 
thin, bent shoulders of her visitor, whom 
she raised at last and led to a couch, seating 
herself beside ber, and trying to whisper 
comfort; as with hot, wet oheek bearing 
witness to her emotion, she whispered, iu 
broken words— 

“Indeed, you wrong me. I never treated 
Captain Anderson as you seem to think. I 


| always mot him as a friend and visitor. He 


took me by surprise—I did not know—”" 
Mrs. Anderson sat up, and pushed back 
the loose white hair that had escaped from 
beneath her cap. 

“My child,” she said, ‘I came here ready 
to curse yon for your cruelty to my poor 
boy, and you make me feel as if I could do 
nought but bless. 

“T was angry and very bitter againrt you; 
but think how a mother wust have felt. I 
do not wonder now at his despair. But, tell 
ine, child,’”’ she half whispered, as she drew 
May towards her, and kissed her cheek—- 
“do you think, if it were possible that my 
boy could come back, you ceuld—” 

May ®arted froin he, the color once more 
flashing to her forehead. 

“Mrs. Anderson, you must not ask me 
that. Only believethis of me, that I never 
intentionally burt the feelings of——of your 
son. Please believe me now, for I am——I 
am not well. You have told me much that 
I did not know. Papa could not know i 


| eitber.” 


“He knows it, child; but he will not be 
lieve it. But I'll go now—back to my 
lonely home, to pray for bis safe retarn; or 
it he come not back, that He may take ime 
where I may see hiin once again, fori shall 
have nought to live for then.” 

She rose to go, then stopped to pick up a 
bow of crape which bad beovue detached 
from her breast. May stooped first, and 
held it in ber hund, while the old led y gazed 
searchingly in her face. 





“But, mop a moment ” said Sere 
YOU Bure Of this?” ae 


laid her hands upon May's shoulders. “Had 
he lived, I do not think, after all, you 
would bave been half good enough for John; 
but I'll kiss you, and may God ever bless 
you!’ 

The tears sprang to May Halley's eyes; 
and, putting her arms round the old lady's 
neck, she warinly returned the kiss. 

Mrs. Anderson trembled as abe turned to 
g°, saying once inore— 

“T'll go and pray for his return; and if, 
child—if you could—”’ 

“Yos,"’ sald May, simply, as she divined 
the wish but balf expreased—-‘yes, I'll join 
my prayers to yours.” 

“For him ?"’ said the old lady. 

“For him and all his crew—for all poor 
sailors on the sea; and pray that God may 
bring them safely home. No." she added, 
sadly, as Mrs. Anderson held out her hand 
for the bow of crape—‘‘no, not now. I'll 
keep this, and send itto you when your son 
comes back." 

“And if he should not?” 

“If he should not!” repeated May. 

“Yea, child; and if he does not coine 
back ?”’ 

The color once more sufiused May Hal- 
ley’s cheeks, as her eyelids dropped. and 
she whispered, softly— 

“I'll wear it for his sake!’ 

The next riinute Mrs. Anderson was de- 
scending the stairs, muttering slowly to her- 
sel f— 

“And I came to curse her with a mother’s 
curse !’’ 

Her worn old face looked very soft and 
sweet, years seemed to have rolled away as 
the soft light of love suffused it; but the 
next minute it was bitter, bard, and stern, 
and her eyes, yet wet with emotion, fashed 
fiercely as she slowly swept by Philip Mer- 
ritt in the hall. 

. ° « . » * 
“Wasn't it Shakspeare as sald ‘Ignorance Is 
blina,’ Master John? But, there, it don’t 
matter who said it, ignorance w biiss. Just 
look at our chaps, as rough a scratch crew 
as was ever sot together, sailing in this old 
tub without so inuch asa gruinbie!”’ 

“Don’t speak ill of the bridge that carries 
you well over, Jerry,” said John Anderson 
amilipg. ‘We've walked over it safely in- 
to Hong Kong bere, and landed our cargo 
dry and sound — what mora would you 
have ?”’ 

‘What more’d I have? A good deal, I'd 
like to go to my hammock feeling safe. If 
you was ashore now, would you take loag- 








ingsover a powder magazine? Not you! | 
And by the sane token, I don’t like sailing 
in a ship that may go down at any mo | 
ment.’ 

“There, don't croak, Jerry,” said Ander- 
son, trying to assume a cheerful aspect ; but 
it was a failure, for disappointinent and the | 
anxiety of his voyage had inade birn age so, 


that thin threads of white were beginning to | sible, and whistled a little louder. 


appear at bis temples. “Don’t croak, old 
fellow —we’ve got here safely.” 

“Got here safely! Why, we couldn’t help | 
getting here safely. Look at the weather 
we've had. Why, I could ha’ sailed one o’ 
them old Thames barges here, with = boy | 
for crew. Yeu, we've got here safe, and no 
thanks to nobody but the clerk of the 
weather.” 

“And weshall get back safely, Jerry,”’ | 
said John Anderson, leaning over the | 
taffrail, and looking down into the water of | 
the harbor. 

“] don’t know #0 muoh about that,” 
growled the old man. “It it warn't for you | 
burn meif I wouldn't buy a good, mout 
bamboo stick, tuck up my trousers and walk 
bome.”’ 

“Do what ?”’ | 

“Walk home! There, you needn't langh; | 
‘taint such a very long way, if you make up | 
your mind to dott, and what's more, the 
country chaps—the Chinees and Tartarees, | 





_ “Good-bye, child,” ahe said at last, as she 
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and others, would give yous lit now and | 
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then. I'd find my way, ifI made up my 
mind.”’ . 

John Anderson, for the first time for 
moutha, laughed aloud, to lis mate's great 
annoyance. : 

“T don’t care,”’ he growled; “all you'vegut 
to do is to steer doo west, and you must 
come right sooner or later.’’ 

“There never mind thinking abont tiat,"’ 
aaid Anderson. “All being well, we'll 
sall the Victrix up the Thawwes a few months 
henoe.” 

He turned round, and went down below; 
while Basalt to show his disgust, spat about 
the deck In all directions. 

“An old beast !"’ he growled, ‘She's too 
bad for a breaker’s yard. Look at that," he 
grunted, ‘and that, and that.” 

Ashe spoke, he gave a kick here anda 
kick there, at cordage, anchor, chains, 
bul warks—anything that came within his 
reach. 

“As for them Rutherbys, hanging’s too 
good for ’etin. I know what I'd do with the 
beggars, I'd set ‘in afloat In their own ships, 
and if they came back safe I'd forgive em.” 

It was as Basalt had said, the weather bad 
been , and from the time the Vic- 
trix had left the Downs till she entered 
Hong Kong harbor they bad had nothing 
but favorable breezes to waft them to their 
destination. 

Oertainly the vessel did not look so spick 
and span as when they left the Thames; for 
the sun and wind had played havoc with the 
bright paint, which had peeled off, leaving 
the old ship in a state which exposed the 
patehing and plastering she had received. 

A week passed, during which much had 
been done, and John Anderson was looking 
anxiously forward to the time when he 
could start again, and get well on bis return 
voyage ; for somehow of late the old despair- 
ing feeling had grown weaker,and hope had 
done something towards restoring the tone 
of hia mind. 

“It was my own fault,” he told himself, 
again. ‘Here am I admitted into the pres- 
ence of a gently born and nurtured girl, and 
I behave—bow? Like a savage," he aaid, 
bitterly. 

“Well, and how are things your way?” 
said Anderson, one day, after a general 
overbaul of rigging, standing and running, 
previous to the start for the long voyage 
home. 

Jeremiah Basalt thrust his hands deeply 
into his pockets, walked tothe side of the 
veanel, and began to sprinkle the water with 
tobacoo juice. After which he walked, or 
rather rolled, slowly back to his comman- 
der, stared him in the face, and began to 





a = ee a 


| whistle. 


Anderson waited for him to speak; but 
as no- anawer caine, he then repeated his 
question. 

HBanalt stared al] the harder, if it were pos- 
At last 
he spuke—— 

‘‘How’s things your way ?’’ 

John Anderson looked at the dry, screw- 


| ed-up vinage before hitn for a few moments; 


and then he, too, began to whistle softly, 
turned on his heel, and then walked slowly 
away. 

He glanced round once, though, to see 
what caused a sudden noise ; but it was only 
Basalt, heavily slapping his thigh, as he 
muttered to bitnself— 

“Had him there! Hadn't a word tosay for 
himself. How's things, indeed! Why, 
they couldn't be worse. There aint a bit of, 
new rope that ain’t spliced on to a bit of old; 
and what's the consequences ? why—asa the 
Scripter says about the new wine in the old 
bottles—it'll all go to sinash. My stars, I 
wish I was safe bome alongside the old mis- 
sua." 

John Anderson had expected no good 
news; but he hed found everything he had 
examined so bad that one word of encour- 


agement would have been a biessing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HOW MR. HALLEY WAS BULLIED. 


R. TUDGE sat on the hollowed top ot 
his stook in Halley's office, with bis- 
mouth pursed up and lis face louking 


Gerce. 
"tle wes. Ittle round inan was Mr. Todge | 


As be sat the of his 
Ee ee 


oa 
top of his head, and be would have him- 
self shaved so dreadfully clean all over the 





sides of his face and under his chin, that, 

every evening regularly, he looked as if he 
had had the lights and shadows of his count- 
tenance stippled in with little dots by an en- 

ver. 

Mr. Tudge had been clerk at Halley's 
from the very cominencement of that busi- 
ness, and had grown clerky in the extreime. 
He was very wise in business matters, but 
most ignorant respecting himself. For in- 
atance, if unable—being only but five feet 
two inches high—to reach a paper or book 
from a shelf, he would salute as#ix-feet clerk 
with, “Are you any taller than I ain? If so, 
try and reach that down."’ He hardly seem- 

to coneeive, either, that he was any older 
than be had been forty years before; and 
certainly never for a moment doubted that 
when hte grew old he should retire trom his 
duties and take to gardening at Barnes. 

Being #0 clerkly, the interest Mr. Tudge 

took In other people was either compound 

or shipping interest, and he always spoke 
of matters from a shipping point of view. 

Mr. Tudge was sitting at his desk, frown- 
ing and ahgry, awaiting the coming of bis 
principal. 

He held a beavy ruler in one hand, as if 

ed to knock some one down, and with 
the other be stabbed the desk with a pen- 
knife, 

He evidently felt that such a thing was 

ible, for he had curbed himself by stick- 
ng & pen across his tnouth. 

But he flushed very angrily as he glanced 
from clerk to clerk, one and all of whom 
scribbled away furiously. 

He had not long to wait before Mr. Halley 
came in, looking rather worn and anxious; 
and his coming was greeted with a stab of 
the penknife in the desk, aud an Mnaginary 
blow giving with the ruler at some person 
or persons unknown. 

In a few ininutes there was the sound of 
a bell. 

A clerk answered it, and then came to 
summon Mr. Tudge to his principal's large 
room. 

“Well,’’ said Mr. Halley, 
this morning ?”’ 

* Bad." 

**How bad?’ : 

“You ought to have been here yester- 

day." 

{Well, I know that,’’asid Mr. Halley, 
wevishly; “but Tam poorly and worried, 
‘udye, and I stayed at home."’ 

*You have heard about the Victrix, I sup- 

«rr 

“What, Rutherby’s ship? No; good Heav- 
ens !—what?"’ 

“Jone where she was ex pected to go,”’ said 
Tudge, quietly. 

“Ah, to China,"’ said Mr. Halley, appar- 
ently relieved. ‘‘Was the arrival noted or 
spoken?" 

“Gone tothe bottom,” said Mr. Tudge, 
bringing his ruler down bang upon the 
table. 

Mr. Halley sat looking at his clerk fora 
few minutes in silence—a cold clammy 
dew making itself felt the while upon his 
forehead. 

“Tt's—it’s very dreadful, Tudge.”’ 

“)t's—it's abominable, sir!’ said Tudge, 
angrily. “And do you know who's gone 
down th her? Why, of course you do—Jack 
Anderson, the lad I loved like a son, sir; 
and it’s all your doing, for letting him go.”’ 

Mr. Tudge made no secruple about rubbing 
a tear out of each eye, as he snatched a chair 
forward and sat down. 

“Don't talk like that, Tudge,”’ said Mr. 
Halley, huskily. 

“It was a bad job, certainly; but the 
young man was presumptuous, and worked 
1is own ruin.” 

“I'm not going to quarrel about that,”’ 
said Mr. ude, xotly ; “but I know what I 


‘what news 


know, poor lad! But hark here—here it is 
per telegran; ‘Queen steanship—picked 
up boat's crew of Victrix of London — men 
in the last stage of starvation—leit captain 
and mate on board—ship couldn't float an 
hour.” 

“Then, she may not have gone down 
Tudge,"’ cried Mr. Halley, anxiously. 

“Not gone down!" echoed his clerk. 
“Hark here, sir. 
The White Swan, Bombay . | ee nae 
reports passing a quantity of loose s 
and tiinber, with icun of the cargo 
ing, in long.——lat.——inany of the bales 

marked Victrix. 

“The next day a boat was picked up stove 
in, with ‘Victrix, London’ on her stern.’ 


ruined yourself, and #o I tell you.” 





i 


‘Loss of the ship Victrix. | down his ruler upon the table. 


| 


“jt wil] be paid; but I 
you don’t drop all con- 
ple, your name will 


“Yes,” said Tud 
tell what, ofr, 
with those 
sine!) as bad as 
“The underwriters are setting dead 


st you. 
“Aes them,"' aid Mr. Halley. 
“They won't look at the Emperor and the 


és “Very well,” said Mr, Halicy ; “they can 
Oat es 
“And ll have underwrite them 


the same as you did the Merry 


” 
good,” said Mr, Halley, smiling 
lasnee ward fashion; ‘then 1°ll insure 
ray oWn ships.” 

‘And send ‘em to sea with poor captains, 
same as you did the Merry May.” 

“Mr. Slinmons isa very good seaman,” 
said Mr. Halley. 

“Bah !"’ exclaimed Tudge; “he'll sink 
her or run her ashore. 

“She'll never come back. I dreamed it 
last night."’ 

“Hold your tongue, Tudge! I won't be 
bullied this imorning. I'm not well.’’ 

“If I hadn't bullied you any time these 
thirty years, James Halley, you'd have 


“Well, well, we won't argue that. 
What else is there 7" 

“Ien't that enough for one morning?" 
said the old clerk, pluintively. 

“Three thousand pounds lost in those 
people's ship i" 

“But Well insured.” 

“Yes,"’ said Tudge; “and that fellow 
Lonygdale advised me to insure for four 
thousand. He knew she'd go down I'll 
wwear."’ 

“Don't say any more aboutit. We insur- 
ed for the proper value, did we not?” 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Tudge, stoutly, 
‘and always have. 

“But poor Anderson wasn't insured, and 
you can't —s him. He wasn't Man- 
ohester goods, nor Brummagem neither, 
poor lad. Ifever there was a bit of true 
steel, it was he.”’ 

Mr. Halley turned uneasily in his chair. 

“You never ought to have parted from 
him, Mr. Halley—never. 

“He'd have sailed the Merry May to good 
fortune; while now, now—I know it as 
well as if it was all over—she'll never co 
back. 

“A hundred thousand pounds that means 
of our bard-scraped-together money,and all, 
James Halley, because you will be proud, 
and obstinate, and won't listen to those 
who know what ae are.”’ 

‘Tudge, you'll make meangry directly,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Halley, peevishly. 

“T can't help it, Master James, I must 
talk this pag and who's a better a 
to talk to you, when he sees things goin 
wrong, than yourold clerk, who has helped 
you for forty years to build up your house ? 
Mark my words, James Halley, ifthe Mer- 
ry May Is lost—as I'm sure she will be— 
we're ruined, absolutely ruined; for your 
credit will be gone, and how can we get on 
withouta name?”’ 

“Tudge, you'll drive me mad," exclaimed 

his exasperated employer. 
_ “No, I won't; but I will give vou the 
spur,” said Tudge. “I don't want to drive 
you mad—I want to bring you to your 
senses, 

“Only fancy our house ruined, and all 
through connection with the Rutherby’s. 
Oh, Sieater Jaines, epee do be warned 
in time! They've got a name ; but they 
won't stick at trifles, and so make money." 

“It's all a lie, Tudge.”’ 

“It's all true, Master James; but people 
daren’t speak for fear of being calied up for 
libol. 

“You can't get on with a bad name—it's 
ruin to you; because we're a good, upright 
house, and wouldn't do a shabby thing or 
send out a ship short-handed. A_ good, 
honorable house like ours, with its Very 

reat expenses for good things, can only 

ive with its name brightly polished. If 
there's a speck of mud thrown at it, it’s all 
loss.’’ 

“But there is no speck of mud on it now, 
Tudge.” 

“I tell you there is, sir,’’ said Tudge; 
“and not a speck, buta big dao of mud; 
and the underwriters see it, and they hold 
back—all but the speculative ones, and they 


“Mr, Halley,ir, }f thas ship, the Merry 
May, dop’t come back ahall— 
“What, Tudge ?”’ Mr. Halley, smil- 


ing. aba!) home cab,” said Mr." 
solemnly, “make out an invoice of 


he given to the ; then I shall 
have « last plane of grog. and smoke # last 


eae ones, Tudge?” maid Mr. Halley, 


emi) +) 
“You last ones,” aaid wifing his 
ores “for I shall have to for. 

ack Anderson's dead, and business 
rained; and there'll be nothing more for 
me to do but say my prayers, and hang ny- 
self with — braces.’ 

“Don't talk in that way, Tudge,”’ said Mr. 
Halley; ‘it is wrong, even in jest.” 

“But I'm pot j ng,” said 

“What do you think May would say to 
you, ifshe heard you?’’ 

“Ab, what indeed !” said Tudge; ‘but I 
should be obliged to do it. 

“But I say, sir, sarely you never mean to 
inarry that dear girl to that young scoundrel, 
Merritt - 


‘Tudge!'’' exclaimed Mr. Halley, angrily, 
“I will not have Mr. Merritt spoken of like 
that. Why, confound it,sir, may not lI 
inarry ny daughter to whom I like ?”” 

“No,” said Tudge, stoutly, “‘you mayn’t. 
You've no right w let her be made misera- 
ble for life.’’ 

‘*Pish!"’ ejaculated Mr. Halley. 

‘Taint pish! for pshaw! nor h! nor 
tut! nor any ofthem,” exclaimed Tudge. 

“Have you nearly done bullying me, 
Tudge ?” 

“No, sir, Ihave not; though perhaps I 
shall never bully you again. Look here, 
you know, sir. You're such a fine, honest, 
upright man that you won’t believe any 
one you know to be ascoundrel.”’ 

“No, of course not,’’ said Mr. Halley good- 
humoredly. 

“Now, look here, Tud, Suppose some 
one was to come forward and to say to me, 
‘Look here, Mr. Halley, there’s that fellow, 
Tudge, feathering his nest at qoer expense. 
He's embezzling thousands.’ What should 
you think of that? 

“‘Well—well—”’ said Tudge, taken aback, 
“IT don’t know.”’ 

“You wouldn't like me to believe it?”’ 

‘‘No, of course not.’’ 

“Then w ould I believe ill of som 
body else 

“Ah, come now, look here,”’ cried Tudge, 
recovering himself; ‘‘you’re an eel, that’s 
what you are—a slimy, slippery eel. You 
are trying to wriggle yourself out of a diffi- 
culty; but you see, I just give you one crack 
over the tail, and there you are done for.” 
And he brought down the ruler aguin, 
— . 
“Suppose somebody did say I was swind- 
ling you. Whit would you do, or what 
—_ you to do, eh? Why, come and ex- 
amine my books thoroughly; and when 
you’ddone you'd say, ‘That man’s a liar 
and ascoundrel. That man ought to be 
transported who tries totake away another 
man's character. Why, the books are 
square to a cent.’ ”’ 

“To be sure” said Mr. Halley. “Then how 
about Merritt's character and Rutherby’s ? 
You're condemning yourself out of your 
own mouth.”’ 

“Mr. Halley, you're eeling again,’ said 
Tudge. ‘You're coming the slippery, sli:ny 
eel, and you've got over that crack on the 
tail I gave you; but it won’t do. Here's 
another for yon.’’ Bang went the ruler. 


tell you that Rutherbys are rotten, and that 
Philip Merritt is a scoundrel.” 


angrily. 
“They say—Rutherbys—is—rotten, and 
—Philip—Merritt—a—scoundrel,”’ said old 


trom the 
do you 


forcing each word witha ban 
ruler upon the table; “and w 
do?” 

“Say they're a set of slanderous rascals,”’ 
cried Mr. Halley, excitedly. 

“To be sure you do,” acquiesced Tudge: 
“instead of going and metaphorically ex- 
amnining their books—seeing into their char- 
acters! Janes Halley, you're a blind mole, 
and a deaf beetle, and an obstinate mule, as 
well as an eel; and I won’t stand by and 





want great premiums. 

“I teli you, sir, the brokers are beginning 
to whisper; and if you don’t mind, that 
whisper will become ashout, a yell, a howl, 
a chorus of shrioks that will kill us."’ 

“Don't, don’t, don’t, Tudge!"’ cried the 
old man. 

“What isthe good of running half-way 
to meet troubles that may never coine ?’’ 

“Run ha! f-way, ind ! why, they're all 
clove here,”’ exclaimed d bringing 

“Tele be 
ruin, James Halley—ruin: and if it does 


rs come to it, there’s my five thousand pounds 
oat- | I've 


% in houses at Barnes—you can have 
that; but it will only be like adrop of water 


in a pail, compared to what want.’ 
“My dear Tad Ne Gaataiined Mr. Halley, 
reaching across the table to shake his clerk's 


There you tre—there’s no doubt about it. | hand warmly, “I know what a old 
Three thousand pounds" worth of teas con- | friend you are; but you are i ing all 
ed to you. ou would give theorder.”’ sorts of unnecessary troubles morn- 

“Yes, Tudge,” said Mr. Ualley, mildly, | ing.” 
“J would give the order.” | “NotI,"’ said Todge sadly. “All my 
“But, [ told you.”’ | hopes have been in this house, and I feel as 


“and I wouldn't believe it,” 

“And yr don’t now.” 

“And I don't now.” 

“But it's true, I tell you sir,” insisted 

; “it’s the common talk now, every- 
“J don’t listen to common 

Common talk is slander, and I won't hgar 


characters taken away. 
Pine yoods ore lost; but they were well 
insured, and it will be paid.” 


it 






talk, Tudge. | 








strongly about it as it it were my own. It 
aint the inoney I care for—what's money, 
afterall? It ‘t matter how inuch you 
have, you can’t wear more clothes at once, 
nor eat inore mutton, nor drink more sber- 

than if you have just enough to live on. 

ving money don’t keep the doctor away 
from us. 

ng nor 

e nor trou 
gloomliy. 


troubl 
" paid the old clerk, 


¢ 


wry a p - +4 ad 





see you ruin the finest old shipping trade in 
the port of London—the reds we made ; 
| and I won’t stand by and see that dear girl 
| thrown away, without raising a voice against 
| it. I don't care, I will s Cie up now; 

and I'd talk now to an —4 because I've 
got right on my side, Vinnow I should have 
iked to see John Anderson have her, and 
I'd have lef{ them my bit of money; but 
that’s all over now. ou'll want that, and 
you shall have k when you like; but speak 
{ will, and teli you to your face thatqou’ve 
murdered a lad that I looked upon almost 





as iny own boy; and now you are going to 

ruin the business, sell your own child Fnto 

slavery, and make me hang inyself in my 
races !’’ { 


Halley had been angry ; 
zled; and last! Si eck 
expression, us he rose, with a 
weary look upon his tace to say— 
- ere, there, Tudge, let 
we've had enough for one day. 
angry.” 
“But I am.” said Tudge 


rew puz- 


Well perhaps 80; but we are too ol 
Sendo © quarrel. Hush, here's one of the 
“ 
' man disap- 












**There’s soine one—ah, a lot of some ones | 


Tudge again, in measured tones, and en- | 


| 
| 
| During the first part of this speech Mr. | 
| 
! 
| sigh and a | 


“Tudge I won’t have it!” said Mr. Halley | 





| 


| 


his face worea half-amused | ensued. 


it rest now; was. 
I'm not | 


| 






| “Take care—pray take care, Mr. Halley, 


, you're +” gauld the 
old ian, angrily and 
the edmismon two mr ed 
erby’s ship-owning firm. | : 





salt, “I’m sick of it. 

as if you took a bucketful of 
bucketful of Chinese, and em 
a cask, stirred ’em up with a capstan bar 
and then swallowed it by spoonfuls. I gets 
that savage when I hear them jabbering 
and chattering, and smiling out of their 
crooked eyes at you, that I could cut thei: 
tails off, and stuffem down their throats. 
And yet, I dunno, they’re about the inno 
pr areagng ce iy chaps I ever see: I don’t 
think I could bit one on ’em werry bard.” 

John Anderson's spirits rose as the soft 
winds wafted them homewards, with stud, 
ding sails set alow and aloft. 

- = a very busy with him 
an r, with her lowering; black 
wings, farther and farther away. © Dace. 

When he reasoned with hiinselt, and told 
himself that his aspirations were mad, and 
that which he wished im 
had had his final dismissal, he owned that it 
war 80, that there Was not the most faint 
prospect in life for the realization of his de. 
sires ; but he hoped all the same, and walked 
his deck with a step ly growing more 
elastic. 

“There, Jerry,” be said one evening, 
after they had made a tremendous run 
through the bright, creamy waves, that 
softly foamed under the favoring o— 
‘there, Jerry ! what do you think of Bing 
now ? Will a come for another voyage 
the Victrix ?”’ 

Basalt screwed his face round, 80 as to 
look at his captain, without moving his 
body. 
“We aint finished this here yet.” 

“‘No; but see how nicely we are getting 
on.”’ 

‘Now, look here,’’ said Basalt, slowly. 
“Do you fora moment think as this here 
Bort o’ wee ae to continue?” 

“Well, no,” said Anderson, smiling, “I 
can’t say I do.”’ 

“Nor I, my lad ; and when the foul comes, 
then look out.”’ 

Another week passed, and still the winds 
favored their return ; and the Victrix, heay- 
ily laden though she was, rose over the 
long swells, and forced her way homeward, 
like some large sea bird eager to gain its 
nest. 

“Home, home, sweet — sweet homie,” 
hummed Anderson, as he leaned over the 
side, and thought of the parlor where that 
pleasant old face would be’ beuding , over 
some piece of work, » be every now and 
then raised in a far-off look, as it# owner 
wondered where “my son’”’ might be, and 
breathed a prayer for his safety. A 

A smile played round Jobn Anderson 
lips, but there was a moisture in his eye. 
Soon, though, a troubled leok swept over 
his irank memory as the scene at Canon- 
bury came back, and with it the recollection 
of whose was the ship he sailed, and its 
state. ; 

“And if I do get back in safety,” he mu# 
tered, “ifI don’t expose this scandalous 
state of affairs, I’m notrue man. I would 
not have believed it, that human beings 
who call themselves men — gentlemen, 
would send their fellow-creatures afloat in 
such a sieve as this, just to make money. 
Good Heavens! it’s frightful ;” ’ 

He took a few steps up and down, and 
then wenton. So engronsed was he with 
his feelings, that be did not notice 
who was peering anxiously abead. 

“I can hardly believe it, at times,”’ con- 
tinued Anderson ; “and if it were not 
we are having weather in which tbe frailest 
craft night—” »? 

“Below there! Pipe up, boatswain, 
roared Basalt through his hands; and, 
directly after, the shrill whistle was heard. 

“We'll have a bit of this canvas off her # 
once,”’ continued Basalt, coming up ” toe 
ca “Look there, and there.’ 

ohn Anderson saw immediately the ne 
cessity for executing the order; and, all 
hands being called up, the stunsails were 
had in, then the royals were ‘’owered, 
by the time they were taken iu a 00 

ooked 






change nad come over the sea, whic: 
being bright and glorious, now 
leaden and murky. on of the pl 
full breeze, the wind came in pu 
if from a furnace door. ' 
Orders were given quickly, and the top 
gallant sails were soon down; but bee 
the mainsail could be taken off the ship, 
squall struck her, and split it to Hoag 
while the vessel over, and her 


seemed sealed. the 


It was but for a minute, though; 
squall ‘a over, and an ominous calla, 
righted; and now,’ for the fim. 
erson felt how short-handed / 


He knew that at any ininute now, another 
and a fiorcer equal) mignt-strike them abd 


The shi 
time, A 


sticking t beooine of the ship? of 
ruler under bis arm, and inaking cine esate | ing basalt to the helm, fh > 


king 4 sd hie om 
spea rum an 
mands to such eiivct that, ere the next squall 
came, to and ib only vue: 
the former reefed ; and the sails le in 
ed were let go, to flap and beat about = ™™, 
wind. ugead 


“Look out, there !’’ roared Basalt. 
te another man bere to the whet 
Before Anderson — Tied 
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reach bim, down came thestorm with 


e shriek and a roar, laying the Victrix on | 


ber beam-ends. 
The wheel flew round, hurling Banalt to 
one side; but he was up again in an instant 
and clinging to the 
Anderson reached him, too; and as the 
ship righted, she answered her helin, and, 
paving off, literally flew before the wind, 
with her loose sails splitting into ribbous. 
“There's too much on -ber by a mile,” 
roared Busalt in Anderson’s ear; but the 
words had hardly passed h‘s lips before the 
main-topsail split with a crash, heard above 
thedin ofthe tem and two minutes 
after was literally ripped from the yards, 
and blown away. 
It relieved the vessel, though, which had 
been running, nose down, shipping sea 
after sea, whiecs swept the decks, carrying 
all from thein. 
The noise was deafening ; but, more by 
signs than by voice, Anderson issued one or 
two ore orders, whose effect was to throw 
reefs into the other sails, beneath which the 
vessel forced her way through the murky 


sea. 

Half an hour before it was broad dayli 
—now they seemed ae through a th 
fog of spray, swept from the suintnits of the 
boiling waves; while as far as the eye could 
reach, all was one field ot lurid foam, 

Crash! A wave leapt over the quarter, 
swept along the deck, and cut its way out 
through the rotten bulwarks, followed by 
another and another: casks, hencoops, and 
the jolly boat went with them, while on the 
vessel flew. 

“Stick to her!’’ shouted Basalt to Ander- 
son, a8 they fought with the sea for who 
should maintain the mastery of the helm. 
“We shall soon know what she’s made of 
now.”’ 

It was a struggle for life—men ee 
to belaying pins, or ogee | ves 
under the shelter of the bulwarks, that 
might at any moment be swept away. As 
to the sail, any anxiety that the young cap- 
tain mi i have rippl at -, — storm 
reliev in of, ripping one-half the canvas 
away as if it had been tinder. 

Shriek—roar—howl! how the tempest 
raged! There was no time for fear in the 
excitement, the men seeming forthe most 
part to be stunned. 

But the storin was brief as it was violent 
—sweeping, as it were, over the vessel; and 
inan houra dead calm had falled upen 
them, with the Victrix alinost a wreck. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Ella’s Luck. 


BY ANNABEL GRAY. 











Ella Bowen quoted the well-worn say- 
ing in a very rainy-weather sort of voice, 
aud handed a letter to her husband. 

“He had just come in from his day’s busi- 
ness, and his ‘ace had a shadow on it, too,al- 
though he a cheerily: “Don't look so 
doleful, Nell. We are not any worse off 
than we were a month ago!” 

“I know that! Bat, oh, if we only had five 
bundred dollars!" 

_ “But we have not! The next best thing 
is to be contented without it. Whois your 
correspondent?” 

“Aunt Maragaret Hooper; she is my mo- 
ther’s aunt, but she bas aivere besa very 
fond of me. 

“The letter is not directly from her, but 
from her servant, Anne Smith, who has 
lived with her for years. Aunt Margaret 
is very ill, and wants to see me.”’ 

‘But it is dated Margate !”’ 

“Yes; it will cost me something consider- 
able to go, and yet Anne seems to think she 
is very ill. She is ninety-two years old.” 

“Rich ?”” 

“Oh, no, indeed! She has —— of her 

own, unless it may be some clothing and 
furniture. She lives upon an income from 
her son’s property that goes back to his 
family when Aunt Maragaret dies.’’ 
. “Then you must go! If she was wealthy 
there would be cen | of others to comfort 
her death-bed ; but as it is, if she wants you, 
you had better get ready to start.” 

“But you?”’ 

“Oh, I'll get along. Jane will give ine my 
meals until you come back.” 

“Five years inarried!"’ Nell ht, as 
she busied herself about the tea-table ; “and 
Harry isalover yet. Perhaps if we had 
children we would not be so very fond of 
each other ; but he is all I have,and except- 
ing his sister, Jane, he has po one but me. 
It I only had five hundred dollars now, to 
give bim!” 

By which wish, many times inade during 
the month just passing away, it wiil be un- 
derstood that the Bowens had not a large 
bank account. 

, Harry was manager and head clerk in an 

ron ¢stablishinent,the only one in Creyton 
the little town where he lived. Ella had 
been a school-teacher until her pretty face 
had won Harry's Jove. 

They had married on anarrow income, but 


[' never rains but = pene? 


by economy had saved sufficient to buy the | co 


Sinall house 
it veep prema called home, and furnish 


But it had 
thone few y taken al? they could tw save in 


It was pleasant to 
ah Ff ea a ee 


the pleasantest part of her life. 


Ella, dear, I’m 

aunt's fretted much to se you,”’ eve 

else was forgutten in the duty before her. 
For the dear old aunt, who had al 


gratitude. 
Every service was #o fully 


pleasure to offer it. 

‘Dear chili,” the old lady said, one day 
“you will soon be released, and your 
husband will be no worse for an old wo- 
man's most hearty blessing. 


fortune. I have nothing, dear, but the few 
chairs and tables in the house, but Heaven 
will reward you for your love and oure to 
me.”’ 

Days slipped into weoks, weeks into 
months, and it was oo three months 
later than the day she lefii Creyton, when 
Ella was free to return thege. 

Gerard Cooper had been with his grand- 
nother a week before she died, but no other 


gate. 
The funeral was over, and Ella was alone 
in the little eye when Mr. Leigh, the 
lawyer who been Mrs. Cooper's friend 
for years, and bad known Ella ber in- 
fancy, caine in. 

In spite of the solemnity of the occasion 
there was a twinkle in his eyes as he said, 
‘Have you seen Gerard Cooper since we left 
the cemetery ?"’ 

“No, he has not come home yet."’ 

“Did you know your aunt Maragaret left 
a will?’ 

“A will! I thought she had no pro- 


perty ?”’ 


the furniture of this cottage. She has left 

all that to you.”’ 

“So she told me. But it is no money 

value, is it?” 

“That remains to be seen. Now, Nell 

make me a proinise. Promise me you will 

not accept any pro | of Gerard Cuoper's 
without sending him to ine.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Ella, rather bewildered. 

“Do you want tosell the furniture ?"’ 

“It would cost a great deal to carry it to 

Creyton, would it not?"’ 

“ es.”’ 

“And our cottage there is furnished.” 

‘Then you don't care for the old turni- 

ture. 

“Some of this is very fine, more than a 

hundred years old.” 

But Ella was not educated up to the old 

furniture, and thought her ty J modern 

sotas and tables suited her little cottage far 
better than Aunt Margaret’s beavy large 
pieces of ee aod black oak. 

But for Mr. Leigh's call she would have 
closed at once with Gerard’s carelcas offer. 
“By the way, Nell, ny wife has rather set 
her heart upon grandmother's furniture,and 
had no idea she would will it away. 

“You do not want to move all stuff 
to Creyton. 

——— I give you one hundred dollars 
for the lot as it stands?” 

Without warning, Nell would have ac 
at once; but, as it was, she was sur- 
to see Gerard Cooper's face grow 

lack as she said, ‘‘Mr. Leigh said he would 

see about that for ine. You can tell him you 
waut the furniture.” 





Just one inonth before this story opens 
one of the partners in the firma where 


was einployed had died, and his widow had | room, 


Inoved away f 
money rey! Aw ncaty Sng 1 taking out the 
usiness, 





An ex 
escaped Mr. Cooper, as he strode out of the 
slamining the door after him. 

But three days later, Ella began to under- 


usband’s share | stand the situation. 


of the b In her quiet cou heme,ocecu pied by her 
yi Place in the firm had been offered to downemie dation, he taken little interest 
dol bowen if he could put five hundred | in the fillies or freaks of fashion, sesing no- 
on inw the business. . thing of them, and scarcely heeding what 
busing * Yery desirable opportunity, as the she read. 
ness was settled and, bat | The value of oid furniture was unknown 
Harry to her, and the fact that her inheritance was 


or morigage 


* 


was not willing to 


THE ‘SATURDAY EVEN! 


niliar in her childish memo 
when the yearly visit with her mother = 


But when Anne opened the door of the 
little cottage penta, Saginas, softly, “Oh, Miss 
you've cone; r 


ing 


loved her bright, pretty niece, was ill unto 


death, with a lillness that required 
incessant care. 

Anne was nearly worn by monthsof faith- | 
ful nursing, and Ella wrote to Harry :— 

“If you cans me, dear, I am sorély 
needed here. Aunt M s children are 
all dead, and her grandchildren are none of 


them here. I have written to Gerard Coo- 

r,the eldest of herson’s children,to whom 
er income will return if she dies; but 
even if he comes here she will still need 
me.” 


It was hard nursing, incessant care, but 
Ella felt more than repaid by the invalid's 


inet with such warm thanks, that it was a 


“TI cannot pay you, Ella, nor leave him a 


relative excepting Elia had come to Mar- 


“She owned nothing but her clothing,and | 


mn more forcible than polite | 


bts hardly earned ‘ 

not within hi a the money was te ene elas ban ge souwething that 

on anoles Gas in all Rule's But Mr. was aware of the fact, and 

ive ee often spoken aloud, “If we had | having « liking for Ella, had resolv- 
It was sina» Wits tach anes her se edly laaene trons insoif 

understanding 
last visit ber mother. Her would be of litle value to bev. ; 
advertise:mnent 
stone although she ad nover and poms: | antag papa toe tas meson Mar 
. some 
mist mother had taught music in a large dealers, were as high walls in the lis- 
a town, spending her summer vaca- | tle plan Gerard had made to buy his 

tions in Margate, and her income had been grand nother's for a trifle. 

pena we give Elia ad of| Asale was announced,end Mr. Leigh 
gutheed serpen e her and mapen agent 00 pat ee cottage in proper 
She was when her mother’s “Such of the 

vey mie ee u — Pry Fy ae 
Own resources for daily bread, and after | the station; but let all the old-fashioned stuff 
teaching music fora taking her mo- | go for ‘costumes,’"’ 

ther’s pupils, she had the school at | Margate had never seen such « sight as 
Creyton for the aake of country air, loving | the cottage the day of the sale. 

the lite in the country better than the aay Sate Senn omen at Guaiones 
town. bly ladies and gentiemen, till the 
Aivays busy,she had not been to Margate house and garden were packed, and the 

since her mother died, although frequent | road in tront crowded when the auctioneer 

letters were exchanged with Aunt mapged @ @ table on the porch and open- 

the aale. 


— 


make bids for what he 
seas 1nuch more easily. 
It seemed to Ella 


worth tifty dollars. 


and fifty dollars for the carved 
side-board a maniac? 


Mr. Leigh 
hands; Gerard Cooper fumed 
and Ella's ‘ ~ grew op 
great possibilit to 

The mn eee te gp 

Already she could count upon 


She could 


It was too good to be true! 
dreaming ! 


as the 

the 

ge his hearty approval and 
on. 


fifteen hundred dollars, 
Leigh’s advertising. 
“All ex 
l y,”’ the kind o 
Ella. 


= what he offered you for 
ot.’’ 
And Ella did not give one sigh 


hiin the story of her legacy 
But Mra. Gi 





| osit 
Gerard, spitefully. 


would have gone to Margate und 
inyself.’’ 


James the Lesser, Jude, 
are at St. J de Com 


dua. &t. Paul's reinains are also 


Church of the Holy Apostles 


Aw OLp MAID’s Orp1n10N.—Sh 
Said she, ‘‘I am 


portunities to marry. 
maid « score of ti:nes. 





Ella and Mr. were at an u win- 
dow, looking theoth closed shade os the 
scene. . 

Gerard Cooper, with a face darkened by 


rowns, stood ieaning on the tenve, ready to 
had calculated to pos- 


she must be 
Could that old-legged table actually be 
Was the old nan who gave two bundred 


chuckled, and rubbed his 
and fretted ; 


more than double the surn required 
go back to Creyton, an = 

Harry the five hundred dollars twice to 

She must be 


She told Mr. Leigh about the partnership 
watched the crowd stream away in 
rection of the railway station, and 


“I will see what it realized,’ he said. “I 
stipulated for a ready-inoney sale. 
~ away this afternoon, Ella, if you 
w ” 


And Ella did get away, carrying with her 
: the result of Mr. 


nses are paid, and this is r 

a gentleman sail to 
‘*Mr. Gerard Cooper has two tables, 
three chairs, and a cabinet that cost him just 


over the fact that she had not one plece of 
that “beautiful old furniture’ when she put 
the bank-notes into Harry's hands, and told 


erard Cooper heartily 
her husband's words of vituperation lavish- 
ed on Mr. Leigh, when he wound up his 
are, OF saying. “Ella knew nothin 
old furniture. But for that abominable old 
lawyer's interference, I could have bought 
the entire lot for one hundred dollars and 
Ella’s lifelong gratitude for my gener- 


ms A was just Ella Bowen's luck,’ said Mrs. 
“If I had had any idea 
| your grandmother would make a will, I 


Te 

WHERE THE APOSTLES Reat.—Aiuthort- 
ties state that the remains of the aposties of 
Christ are now in the following : 
Seven are in Rome—namely, Peter, 
Bartholomew, Mat- 
thias and Simon. Three are in the kingdom 
of hg ty at Salerno, 
A and Thomas at Ofranto. 
Spain—Jaines the Greater, whose remains 
lia. Of the body 


of &t. John Evan the remaining une 
of the twelve, there is no knowledge. The 
evangelists Mark and Luke are also in Italy 


—the former at Venice and the latter at Pa 


be in Italy. Peter's are, of course, in the 
church at Rome, which is called after biim, 
as are also those of Simon and Jude. Those 
of Jatnes the Lesser and of Philipare in the | 


; O- 
mew’'s are in the church on the island in the 
Tiber, called after him; Matthias’ are in 
Rome under the great altar of the renowed 
Basilica. 





called an old maid, a ee camntee it. 
past thirty. ve a 
home. I think you know! have a 
I have been brides- 
I ask myself with 


black oak 


bright as a 
a certainty. 


her fingers 


congratula- 


You can 


the entire 


of regret 


echoed 


about 


nursed her 


ilip, 


Andrew at 
One in 


believed to 


e had been 


I have 


‘Bric-a-Brac. 
GQurgctan Doons.—Grecian doors open 
Hh Mgr dy 





were therefore rejected as profane. 

MazaRine Buus. — Mazarine 
ceived its name from Hortensia Mancini, 
Duchew of Mazarin. She was a 
Cardinal Mazarin and one of the loves 
of Charlies I1., of Engiand, who when 
in exile, for her but witbout success, 

BintHs AND Days or THe Weec.— 


the child of woe; Thursday's 
bairn is lovin 


fo. Friday's 
u 


gene 
‘s bairn works hard his living. 


ri tine, nay prove a inost effecti 


gle, as was ed in Louisville, Ky. the 
other day. It was thrown by a boy in the 
river of 


7 off the hat of the 

a nw 

riding toa railway station, and caused juss 
delay to make them miss the train. 

Thus hindered,they were caught and separ- 

ated by the girl's her. 

An O.vpv Famity.—The Giustiniani are 
one of the few noble Venetian houses which 
still survive. They belong to the twenty- 
four original fainilies who ruled as tribunes 
over the Venetian islands, and can ea 

itor in the middle of the eighth cen- 

ury. But not content with this le 
antiquit , they trace their decent throu 
inperors of Constantinople back 


eleven 
alm their 


Justinian, from whom the 
name, and, further still, to the founders of 
Athens. This sur the who 
are eaid to cone “from Greece to Gaal, and 
thence into Scotland.” 

Marriages Laws.—The marriage laws 
among the natives of Australia are very 
definite. Menand women who curry the 
saine crest, or abstain from eating the same 
animal or plant, may not inarry. Another 
restriction prevents marriage between rela- 
tives on the muther’s side—that is, no son 
can marry any girl who belongs to the samme 
tribe as his mother, however reinotely she 
may be removed. Chiefs inay have as many 
wives as they like, but subjects only one. 
Girls are betrothed at a very early and 
as soon as the betrothal ceremony is over 
her inother and aunts inust not speak w the 
lover. 

A Poor Motuer.—A touching story of 
sheep gathering was recently told me on 

cad onthoriay. A shepherd lost his 

k on the Scotch Mountains ina fog. Af 
tor fruitless search he returned to itis oot- 
tage, bidding his collie find the sheep if she 
could. The ovllie, who was near giving 
birth to her young, uuderstood his orders, 
and d red in the inist, not returning 
for man urs. At last she caine home in 
miserable plight, driving before her the 
last stray sheep, and carrying in her mouth 
a puppy of herown! She had of necessity 
leh the rest of her litter to perish on the 
hills, and in tae intervals of their birth the 
poor beast had per ormed her task and 
driven hone the sheep. Hler last puppy 
only she had contrived to save. 

PERSONAL PeKCULIAKITI Es.—Little prige 
of manikins will marry giantesses, and oo- 
lossal tellows r with pigmy maidens, or 
indeed, with bits of widows, if otherwise 
well endowed. The fat take Ww the thin, 
and the thin cleave untothe fat. Lame — 
ple are almost invariably fond of traveling, 
and the rblind of sight-seeing. The 
stone-blind are reckoned the clearest judges 
of colors; and those who look farthest are 
destitute of feeling. The ladies in J n 
gild their teeth, and those of the Indies 

nt thein. The pearl of teeth must be 

jed black to be beautiful in Giugerat. In 
Greenland, the women ovolor their faces 
with blue and yellow. However fresh the 
complexion of a Musoovite way be, she 
would think herself very ugly if she were 
not plastered over with paint. 

Music Hatu CHaRrMs.—‘“*Towards the 
latter of the war," maid the Colonel, 
waande vane rather scarce in the Con fed - 
erate service, and we were rarely ed 
with the strains of martial music, onless it 


rg, oT a brief halt, the 
weary soldiers, as was their custom, flun 
themselves down on either side of the 

for what reat they could get. Just at this 


juncture came trudging down the centre of 


the road a solitary m with a big bass 
dram al over his shoulder. Hisappear- 
ance e the liveliest emotions at 
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BY BUGasy K. PHILLIS. 





Where 4o they go to—the ungranted prayers, 
The bailed hope, lost love, end wasted yearning: 
The west vain dreams, the patient slighted cares, 
Cast on the tireless tide that has no turning ? 
The steepicss nights, the weary anxious days, 
The enger joy that bicssomes but for blighting, 
The mocking gleams that giitter on our ways, 
Te vasish in cee moment of delighting ? 


Whe kaows, who knows? User darlings from us 


glide ; 
Imptoring clasp and passionate prayer are vain ; 
Our trast betrayed, missed alm, or shattered pride, 
‘ Ehe great dumb river sweeps them to the main, 
And yet, tor something every gif is given, 
Through age on age, so pricst and poet eafth. 
Gling fast, fond hands; look up, true eyes, to 
Heaven |! 
Threoagh dusk and doubt hold to the saving faith | 


PRINCE ; PEASANT. 


A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MES. W. H. HILL. 





CHAPTER XX. 
COUNT PLATOFF. 


HEN Platoff learnt the failure of his 
echeine, he was balf inad with rage 
and disappointment._ ° 
@ determined not t remain in St. Pe- 
to witness the triuinph of the man 
who outwitted bliin, so he applied for 
leave of absence and obtained it. 

_ next question was, where should Le 
For some timne he was in doubt; he thought 
of Paria, Vienna, and then he remembered 

w his servants had allowed Feo- 
dora to be carried out of the stronghold,and 
he at once determined © pay them a vinit. 

A vessel sailed that evening for Revel, 
and the Count went on board,mentioning to 
no one where he was going. 

None of his triends knew of hw leaving 
St. Petersburg until the following morning, 
when Roboff, calling, found nobody but the 
servants. 

They informed him their master had gone 
os town, and that he had three inonths 


ve. ° 

They had received orders to shut up his 

town house and go toasimall estate of his 
t fourteen miles from the capital and 
re wait bis return. 

Roboff was puzzled by this news,and dup- 
posed the inen were deceiving hiin. 

This, however, was not the case. 

The evening that Platoff sailed was a fine 
one, though the sky was overcast with dark 
drifting ouda, and a stiff breeze was blow- 

from the south west. 


low gray bank of haze lay on the hor.- | 


gon and the sea looked black. 

Still the air was mild,and to the inexperi- 
enced eye of a landaman, all seemed right. 

Plato scarcely spoke to the captain. 

After he had finished smoking a cigar on 
deck he went below and turned in. 

The captain and mate stood near the 
wheel, talking In low tones. 

They were both Russians, and one of 
them was tho father of Feodora, and the 
ebip is the “Grand Duke.”’ 

Captain Cazlett had delayed his departure 
from 8t. Petersburg till he heard of his 
daughter's safety, and, as she had returned 
two days before, he determined to sail this 
evening,though the look of the weather did 
not please hitn. 

He felt sad at hoart, and, penne. had he 
been leas occupied with other matters, he 
would have paid tnore attention to the 
drifting clouds, the fast freshening breeze. 

This was to have been his last voyage be- 
fore Feodora’s marriage with Alexis. 

What changes had come in such a short 
time! 

His daughter was lost to him now,as com- 


fag as if the grave had closed over her | 


young head. 

Too well he knew that Feodora would 
wish to forget him, and everything else con- 
nected with her past life and he determined 
he would cross her path no more, 

Tears rose to his eyes as he thought of 
his sunny-haired child who used to climb 
up on a chair to kiss him on his return from 
a long vo pand he felt that his home was 
left to him desolate. 


Cazlett had scarcely noticed the strange a moment's warning, the sharp yeil of the 


passen yer. 
He un too full of gloomy thoughts, and 
the mate remarked that he was Count 


“Ah, isthatso! I don't know one count 
from another. I don't see much of them.” 
eaid the captain. 

He had not the faintest idea that this was 
the man who had carried away his beautiful 


Guido had peer Seien ed Pastom, quan 

im the agony of finding t she > 

on their cm bem the fete, for the 

knew the angry father would seek 
reveng®, and he had a horror of Piatoff. 





| 





| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 





| breaking over 


he that 

Duke, - Fne oy Gon Ge ee 3 ms ~_ 

Hw sole anxiety, however, was to keep | rents 

her well of the zh a eteecer Se Never again did mortal eye behold sught 

the land before the violence of the storm | of the “Grand Duke” or one of those w 

oaune if the gaie increased in strength, loft St. Petersburg upon that fated night. 

none aay in what danger the ship was, shone out for one b mo- 
ment, only to reveal a few broken spars 


he feared only for the of his ship. 

“Keep a good sae ool > 
be said to the sailor at the wheel; “a point 
~— if you can.” 

a t this moment the mate returned from 
ow. 

“Well, Kbiats!"’ said the captain cheer- 
tully, ‘we shall do yet, if we can only keep 
our own for an hour longer; wo must get to 
windward a little more, , for it w 
likely that this gale will turn out a terrible 
sneezer before inidnight."’ 

“No doubt, sir,”’ said the mate, “it will 
break before morn, I hope.” 

‘(Make her course for the next two hours 
as exactly east-by-north as you can."’ 

**Just so, sir,’’ said the mate, with respect- 
ful a. 

Meanwhile Platoff had carelessly thrown 
himeelf into his bunk. 

He had not reinoved his olothes, and the 
roaring of the tem and the dashing of 


the waves against the ship'ssides, prevented 
him from sleeping. 
He rose with a muttered curse, and, tak- 


ing a bottle of brandy from an open locker, 
drew the cork, an* tossed off a ~lass of the 
raw spirita. 

At Arst he thought of going on deok, but 
the pitching of the vessel rendered it irnpos- 
sible for him to maintain a footing, so he sat 
down moodily. 

He again had recourse to the spirits, and 
continued todrink until the bottle was quite 
empty. 

I a then aank into a heavy slumber. 

Captain Cazlett remained on deok till the | 
moisture had completely saturated his gar- 
Menta. 

He then went below after telling the 
mate: 

“Khblate,you will keep her close up to the 
windward till you have occasion to send for 
ine; anice helm, too, and hold on every- 
thing aloft. She makes good weather at 

resent ; the worst of the gale will be pro- 
bly near midnight." 

There now retnained no one on deck save 
the man at the wheel. 

The foriner gazed anxiously over the bul- 
warks, he peered under his hand at the ob- 
acure and troubled waste of waters, while 
the heavy waves struck the ship’s side, and 
the gale moaned through her rigging. 

Sometimes a wild uncertain fhe would 
seein to come clearing out amidst the oon- 
fused elements on the gleaming face of the 
wator, weltering up into crests of spray, and 
the gray scud was seen flying overhead from 
below one black cloud to another, but ayain 
it blew together, and all was dark. 

The ship bore proudly on,the sea at times 
er bows in a deluge of 
spray, while her masts quivered in the 
gleaming fits of the wind like feathered ar- 
rows, and every bulkhead below cracked | 
now and then as if her frame was ing. | 

Captain Cazlett had fallen into a troubled | 
doz, when all at once a slight, grating 
touch, as it were, was felt to run along 
from the ship’s keel through her whole 
frame. 

A wild, hoarse scream seemed next mo- 
ment to be blown over the after-hatchway— 
then there was a sudden sensation as if the 
succeeding waves were too light to bear the 
ship, she was going down, when s 
are. shook threw every man from ms 

the timbers quivered,and a fierce burst 
of water on the was succeeded by whole 
seas, with a tumultaousory of human voices 
was heard even above the shrieking of the 


e. 
“x the first shook the captain sprang up, 
the next moment he was on deck, question- 
ing the mate. 

ll had been going on well when, without 











lookout men was g 
“Port the helin! Breakers under the lee | 


drove 
u white | 
chaos of broken water, then Greek nearly | 
amidships, as if she tried to leap across. — | 
Another wave half lifted her, and she | 
came crash down dn the rock, her tall | 
spars vibrating with the force till the fore- | 
inast yielded, toppling over, and the main- | 
inast shortly followed. 
The captain's nerve never failed him, and | 
his voice was now hwvard,clear and trumpet- 
like, endeavoring to rerew order amongst 
the d crew. 
The wreck of the maste was cut away,and 
the remaining canvas was hauled down. 
Not a single spar now rose above her shei- 
teriess deck, groaning and as she 
heaved tothe force of the sea, 
driven over her bui 





the door opened and there en 





CHAPTER XXL 
THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 


T was a bright tin the month of 


chill December, and tife kitchen of 
Platoff Castle was full of bearded Rus- 
ae 


Thev were discussing some knotty ques- 
tion, for their faces were flushed, and one, a 
tall, i man in a rough sheepskin 


coat, seemed angry enough to use his 
great strength to put am end to the argu- 
ment. 


This man was a true Russian in appear- 
ance. 

He was evidently of Tartar blood—the 
stout, strong figure, thick black hair, heavy 
eyebrows, and dark gray eyes, with long 
curling tashes, the broad face, and firm yet 
good-tempered mouth, hespoke his origin. 

Moat of the others wore the dusty no-col- 
ored hair of the Slavonian. 

The | room was crowded, for,in every 
Russian id a vast number of ser- 
vants are hept—three or four men doing the 
duty that one could very easily perform. 

e tall Tartar see to have convinced 
his audience that he was in the t, when 
a dwarf 
ugliness almost baffles de- 


He was very short, scarcely four feet in 
height, put his shoulders were broad enough 
for a man of six feet; his long arma were 
thick and musoular, and his large coarse 
hands hung below his knees; his were 
stout and crooked, and his feet enorinously 


lange and perfectly fat. 

is tace was frightful; h» had a low beet- 
ling brow, from which coarse red hair stood 
up In a tangled bushy thicket ; his eyebrows 
were so long that they almost concealed the 
red-brown eyes, his nose was short and 
broad, and his wide mouth, partly covered 
with a coarse yellow moustache, was gar- 
nished with enormous yellow a that 
glistened like the tusks of an angry , 

As he entered, everyone turned round, 
and from the expression of their faces it was 
plain that this frightful being was a person- 
age of iinportance in the castle. 

“Ah, Basil ! we have been discussing what 
had better be done with the prisoner. Di- 
mitri here thinks he had better be allowed 
to coine out with the rest of us, he will cer- 
tainly die if he remains any longer in the 
dungeon, and Count Platoff may not intend 
that; and if he does, he can easily kill him 
when he comes back. It is strange he is 
not here, but, as we let one of the prisoners 
escape, it would never do to let the other 
one slip through our fingers also. Whut do 
you say?” 

“I say,’’ sald tho dwarf, in a rough,hoarse 
voice, ‘that you —— of meddling fools! 
Let the dog die! He is not the first bya 

many. Idid not carry food to him w- 

ay ; it is too good a joke to go all that way 

these cold days. He may be dead now for 
all 1 know, or care.”’ 

As he spoke, the dwarf lit bis pipe and sat 
down near the stove to sinoke. 

Dimitri, (the tall Tartar,) eyed Basil with 
rising anger. The dwarf was notorious for 
hia cruelty, and ill-used his fellow-serfs 
whenever he had an opportunity. 

Platotf had rewarded him for this, by ap- 
ponting him his bouse steward; so il 

~ Gaehee authority over the othera, 
imitri wasa young man, and had not 
been long in Dago, Platott having bought 
hitn at St. Petersburg, or rather won him 
trom his master, a reukless young noble, at 


8. 
Dimitri did not fear the dwarf, and he was 

not yet aware of bw brutal nature, so he ad- 

round him without the slightest hesita- 
on: 

“Basil, the man will die, in that cold, 
damp hole, and I for one will not suffer it. 
Give me the key and I will bring hiin bere, 
and give bim something te eat. Surely 
coum Platoff will be angry if we let him 

e ” 

The dwarf turned on the Tartar, with a 

ell of rage, his ugly face even redder than 
t was before, his bushy eye-brows drawn 
down, and his fiery eyes glaring out 
tiercely. 
euiiee you the ke 

ut you in the next dungeon, you 
infe long-eared Tartar! What do you 
looked at hin 
mitri loo at his fellow-servants, his 
eyes flashing, bis breath comin Geert, tak 
indignation, at the fiend before him. 
Pop ad hear this, Nikita? Nicholas? all 
hey sbru their shoulders, and Nik- 
ita replied, “Yes, we hear; he othe stew- 
at ade pe nk as he likes ”’ 
mitri eyed them with quiet sco 
made another attempt to toune a pow Ban of 
~ if they knew what the word ineant, 
*heir sluggish hearts. 


whose 


deacri 


steward, stan 
cooly by, and see him carve & mi . 
gt: be te death ?”’ 

© grace to look rather ashamed 
but said, confusediy, ‘What coul 
be A could not help it.” Pow = 


? I havea strong no- | 
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was about to try quite a 
fare. 
He stoo low, and rush 


tar with all his ie, Se 
him with the huge w was 
and solid, and formed an excellent 


ing-ram. 
, Guick es be wee, the Zaster cow len ane, 
ng: 
rushed on, and, catching his foot tn a sheep 
skin, he again “‘bit the dust.” ° ' 
He up, breathless, from his two crush- 
ing falls; and, half blinded with dust from: 
the sheep skin,-and the sanguinary fluid 
from his wounded Jy may and ——e 
short yelp, feartully like an animal, 
sprang at Dimitri, and for the first time 
caught him off his guard. 
The Tartar had no idea of the 
and endurance of Basil, and thought 
would seqanee breathing time, belore he 
ot 


er attack, but the dwarf sac- 
ceeded in plantung an ugly biow iu the 
brawny chest of his opponen 

It ered Dimitri, but the strength of 
the fiend was pretty nearly spent, and the 
Tartar gave him asimart tap behind the ear 
which rolled him over, neatly. He lay 
for a moment, and Dimitri ho the ¢oi 
test was at an end; but again | rose 
his feet. 

He looked about wildly, and, with a 
—_ Ran) cana the Tartar sous “ 
Ww sinewy aria, and tried 
bear him to the’ nit 

They struggled wildly for a moment, the. 
dwarf's short stature in his favor; 
but Dimitri got one arm free, and, seising 
the long matted red hair, he dragged Be 
nk | head back until hie neck was almost 

rokKen. 


This forced the little monster to ‘Tas 


g 
3 
g 


F 
Hi 


made an 


his hold, and in an instant the 
raught him up. With his arms pin to, 
his sides, he raised him in his pee 
hands as easily as if he was an infant, and 
dashed him to the earth. 

The dwarf lay motionless and insensibie. 
Dimitri turned hiun over with his and 
tied round his w found some large 
He cut the cord, and slipped off the i 
then, turning to Nikita, said: 

“Will you come with me? We had ber 
ter take some brandy, in case the poor fel- 
tow is exhausted.’’- 40 

Nikita had just seen that the Tartar wat 
much stronger than the dreaded tyrant 
who had so long ruled over him, 9 b@ 
obeyed without a murmur. 

Taking a flask of brandy with them, they 
left the kitchen to to the dungeoa, , 
where Alexis had hepa 8 prisoner for nearly 
three months. 


CHAPTER XXU. 


SEARCH THROUGH THE DUNGEONS 


HEY walked rapidly gory, By 


damp , the state of 
_ ~~ Bprdongs- b 
steam form eir 

glittering frost-work on the rough sos? 
walls. 





every step, and Dimitri thought, sadly, 
perbinps y were too late; surely 20 1) 
man being could stand exposure ” 
like this. j 


“Where ts the man? Have 
further to go?” he saked, in a low tous 
he felt as if they were penetrating 
chambers of the dead. A 

“No, Alexis ts in the first cell. 











They Row rescbe! oe key in eee? 

au mitri 

ra which fastened a bums oe 
this fearful 


He stepped to one side; the dwarf ° 
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“OBAPTER. Xxs11. 
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dead! 6 
“No,” said Nikita, who was bending over 

silent form; “no, he is breathing: give 
~— the brandy, quiek! It is almost too 


The Tartar knelt on the floor and assisted 
Nikita to force some of the spirit between 
the white Hpsend set teeth. 

It see useless, the spark of life was 
well-nigh extinct; surely nothing 
— hed better entry’ bim to the kitchen,” 

i] ee 
said the Tartar, in a boarse whisper, 
sight had chilled the blood in his 
horror. “My 

“Yes, that will be best.” 

Between then they raised the tall 
which was fearfully t, and bore it 
the passage. 

As they came out to the egg me 
could not repress a ery of horror. form 
was 80 the face so ghastly, and the 
jong, matted, black hair and beard con- 
trasted so strikingly with the wan, pinched 
features. 

‘Poor fellow !’’ eaid the tall Tartar. “He 
has been a noble-looking man in his day, 
and a stout fellow, too, I'll warrant. See 
how broad his shou) Poor fel- 
low !’’ 

They reached the kitchen, and entered 
with their pitifal burden. laid it 
gently down on asheep sxin, ® mur- 
mar of horror ran around the serfs ; 
hardened though they were to shoock- 
pr Nee they could not help being touch- 

by this one, 

They remembered what this man had 
looked like when he landed on this dismal 
island, and to see him now. 

Basil still lay senseless, breathing bheavi- 
ly, and the Tartar eyed the y monster 
with a sa frown, as if tem to pun- 
ish him further for his atrocities. hands were so wasted and the nails so long 

“What had better be done now ?”’ said Di- | that they looked not unlike the claws of an’ 


mitri, looking aroand in despair, as Alexis le. 
ife. the Tartar turned away he heard ra 


still showed no of } 
“Go up for Madam Annette, She can | footsteps, and Nikita returned,accom 


af of BEE 
4 Hi 


Land 
- 


§ 





Dimitri turned away, faint and sick at 
heart. ~ 


“Nikita!” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Go back and bring some of them with a 
hammer and tw knock off those 
cursed chains." 

Oonquering his feelings, the Tartar bent 
over the w being and laid his hand 
gently on it. 

It cowered and sprang away with a fear- 
ful cry, writhing and grovelling on the 
a Denial eareqyeh toy chs 

a creat and 
gent he wen aan ct kageeaiouien” 
were white, and 

masses to his 


Preah Arne ~ Anat ey ag heres cy 
He was ned hand and foot, and his 


cure him, if he is alive,” replied Nikita. by three other serfs. 
“You go, I will wateh him till you re- A shout broke from their lips as they be- 
turn.” came aware of the y being in the cor- 


Annette sat with her daughter and Zoe in 
the little room they occupied on the morn- 
ing of Feodora’s arrival at the Castle. The 
old woman was kn and Zoe was play- 
——= Fidele, her little —~. 

ikita opened the door, told his er- 
rand with surprising quickness. Annette 
rose without a word, she opened a chiffon- 
niere and took out a nuinber of sinall bot- 


ner, and one of them, an old white-haired 

man, d the hammer he held in his 

hands, wrung them in anguish at the 
eo. . 


“] brought food for him,” said Nikita, 
and, in knee?ing, he offered it. 

The wretehed being seized it and cogesty 
devoured it, thrusting’ the food down 
throat so rapidly that Dimitri feared he 


tles, containi restoratives. These she | would choke. 
placed ina et with others filled with Nikita then gave him wine and water to 
wine. “Go, go,’’ she said to Nikita, and they | drink. 


He swallowed it with the greatest avidity. 

His chains were now removed, and two 
ot the serfs raised him to his feet. 
his limbs were so cramped and 
numbed that they refused to su him, 
and he would have fallen to the earth ft Ni- 
kita and the old man already referred to 
had not caught him. 

“Carry him,’’ said Nikita, ont comes by 
two of the others, he bore him to the 
kitchen. 
ant had now recovered tufficiently to 

t up. 

He was wiping the blood from his ugly 
a when the mournful procession en- 


“Sco peed inher piay, and a 

n , an om eep- 
ly ; the child's huast'was often heavy with 
grief at the strange unaccountable, things 
going on in the Oaatle. 

It was useless to question either Nikita or 
Annette, for they woald tell her nothing 
and Pere Hieronimo only shook his head 
sadly when she asked him what it meant. 

Dimitri watched the still white face and 
closed eyes of the man he had rescued from 
« ae tomb, first with horror, and then 
with pitying interest. 

He saw that, wasted and wretched as he 
was, this man had a honest face, and 
his poor thin hands were those of an arti- 
san 


, He started when he saw what it was th 
It is a world-renowned fact, that our 


carried, and the poor wasted being shud- 
sympathies go out first to those of our own | dered and cried, proving that his reason still 
order. lingered in spite of the fearful usage he had 

In all our hearts there dwells that esprit | received. 
de which Dimitri felt when he look- “You will be sorry for this day’s work,” 
edon A and saw that he was a work- | said the dwart, ene Dimitri. 
ing man like himself. ‘Stand back, you cur!—or I will make 

Annette almost d of calling back | you sorry,’’ returned the Tartar. 
this spirit, which seemed wafted away from Basil had teit the weight of that arm too 
the cold, cruel earth, and all ber skill was | recently to wish for a repetition of that en- 
se: forth ere the blood came back to the | counter, so he slunk away. 

ollow cheek, and a feeble fluttering pulse Alexis was now able w sit up and speak, 
beat in the emaciated wrist. thongh in a low, ineek tone. 

Then the great dark eyes opened 
fully, with a halfconscious look of 
suffering, that brought tears to the manly | he had been on the island. 
orbs of Bimitrt. ‘*Yes—since the day of the fete at Peter- 


‘‘He is ing better. See, he is opening _ hoff. 
his eyes, erled the Tartar, joyfully. | “Three months,” said Dimitri. “Tt isa 
Alexis looked at the kindl face, and | mercy you still live. You must have suf- 
seeined puzzled, as if he only f under- | fered fearfally.’’ 
stood what was said. “God knows I did. I often wished for 
“Don’t talk to him just yet, he is too | death, but that did not come t me though 





— | Dimitri sat down beside him, and asked 
| him kindly if be could remember how long 


weak,’ said Annette. “Have looked 4 1 did not know why I lived.” 

in all the cells?’’ she taquiced, in a low Tears rolled down his pale hollow cheeks 

tone. as a ty and Dimitri turned away with 
«> surely there are no more prison- elling in his throat which prevented 

ers?”’ him from s 





“*W hose place is this?” Alexis inquired, a 
inoment after. 

“Count Platoff's,” replied Dimitri, struck 
| with surprise by m9 ’ 
down the staircase, ~Obemt Platoff! hat harm have I ever 

done hiin that he should confine me in that 
fearfal place? Have I 
my bread honestly mo one?” 
“I cannot tell. He is my master; he is 
ex ee y day.” 
“Are you a 
“Yes; and you ?”’ 
“I an a free man—a citizen of St. Peters- 


burg. 

dog, sbat A sadsinile passed over the Tarthr’s face 

as he heard those words, for he knew that 

like Alexis’ boasted freedom was a thing of the 

| The artisan had evidently incurred the 

of Count Platoff, and what was a poor 
| workman in his hands? , 


Alexia baad 

Alexis like » dream, and 
it wouid not be for anyone to even ask 
Inany questions about hii. 


“Yes, I think there are more.” 
Again the Tartar and Nikita started with 


Perhaps Bazi) has a wolf, or 
up tn one of the cells.” 
bat it sounds horribl 











When 
man they found a mark. 
. A... in the form of a cross, in blood- 


As the man who seemed struck by his ap- 
to it and called 


. 


long years y good, 
well they did not murder 

The old man sank on the 
the wasted hands, tears rolling 
cheeks as he looked on the wreck of 
had once been a strong, hearty man. _ 

Diinttri and Alexis watched this toucning 
scene, and were deeply moved by the dis- 
treas of the faithful serf. 

“Can this be sof” Alexis asked, turning 
to the Tartar. le ne ane 

“God knows,” ,» in a low tone. 

The old cvtienate teewires. 

“It ia true,” he guid vehemently. ‘Do! 
not know the master I loved so well? Do 
I not remember the master who saved my 
life at the risk of his own when we were out 
wolf-hanting? See his poor chest with the 
blood-red cross! See how tall he is! God 
help him! All these long nizbhts he has 

with oold and hunger when I have 
been wearin and comf>rtable. The saints 
forgive me!"’ 
old man looked long and earnestly 
on the face before him, and, as the vacant 
es of the long-lost master met his, without 
the slightest trace of recognition, he burst 
into tears. 

“Ob, my poor master. It is indeed i- 
ble that 4 look at your faithful old Ul- 
rich, and do not know hiin? Oh, my poor | 
master, do not you remember how I slept 
at your feet when we went out hunting? 
Oh, have you forgotten me, my dear mas- 
ter, whose side I never left, day or night ; 
surely you know ine! See, Count Vanilli, | 
lam your own faithful Ulrich.” 

When the soor old prisoner was dressed, 
and his iong white beard brushed and cot, 
he looked very different from the wretched 
being Dinit 





fi had rescued from the dun- 


n. 
He was of \inmenuee siz, his height beiug 
six feet tive inches. 

His shoulders were very broad, and now 
that he was washed and dresmed two of the | 
other servante ized in this gaunt, 
vacant-looking nan, their former master, | 
Vaseili — Seaepearee Soents ot Oc- | 
tave—who twenty years | 
before, and was er to have veen de- 
voured by wolves in the forest of Dago. 

Tt was proved still farther, for on the | 
wasted hand of Count Vasuili there glittered | 
a famous ring of canning workmanship | 
and leas worth. 

It was an heirloom in the Platoff family. | 

The setting of gainea gold contained a) 
black diamond surrounded by a circle of 
pare glittering white diamonds. 

Aroand the ring, in letters of enamel, 
wes the family motto, “Always Ready.”’ 

This ring bad been given to the Platoff 
family by the yn Ivan,and oar ign 
disappeared the ring went wit im, an 
Octave had never wore it. 

As soon as Ulrich caught sight of it, be ut- 
tered a ory of joy. 

“Hee! nee! ere is the Platoft ring! 
Every Count Platoff tas worn it but the 
last—the black-nearted villain! He never 
had it." 

“This is very strange,’’ sald Dimitri to 
Alexis. “I wonder how it ed. Surely 
Ooant Platoff would not shat his brother up 
in that dungeon ?” 

“God knows! I don’t see why he shoul, 
but then what was his reason iin prison- 

me ?”’ 

“It is hard to tell, but then Octave came 
into the title when his brother disap- | 


“Hie did? Then that mast have been his | 
motive. Ulrich mys he knew his master | 
the moment he saw him. Ulrich, how are | 
ou 80 certain that this is the Count Vas- | 


“Don’t I know my own master? He | 


| a frien 
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The Young Lady in Grey 


BY F. W. ROBINSOF. 


. 
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llosophical and argumentative. 
mt were me he me and 


etrength of inte; "i 


had become morb'd and 1 ’ 
and I lettbem send me abroad, sti 
for only one condition, that I should be 


lowed to go alone. 
I was an only son, and accustomed to my 
*"T choos England for a resting- place. 
were curious folk in England I had 
and thereI might be fortunate enough 
s 


lad to get away. 
In this English country, I had felt better 
for a while; Sut the d deadiy sense of 
an indiference to mankind came w me 
again, born of my experience of shallow 
nen, and I from London tothe sea- 
side—inaking towards my native France 

, after months of a which had 
done me little , 

This was the first step towards a new life 
—to the romance and wystery floati dSe- 
youd the world of science and suber in 
which I had been submerged. 

Aseegns ap, my time had come at 
last—iny fate had step across the border- 
land towards me. 

And fate was a woman, of course! 

This fate, then—a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
lady of above the ‘middle height, a young 
lady in grey, whose years had not number- 
od « score, and who wes so strangely beau- 
tiful that people gazed at her, agate picture 
by sorne master-baud, crossed my path, en- 


| tered the sane railway-uar with me, glanced 


critically but not boldly at the faces of her 
fellow-passengers, and then looked steadily 
from the window until the train was imov- 
ing from the station. 

She did not seem to notice those who 
travelled with her again; tu the end of her 
journey she read numerous letters, which 
she drew from a snail valise resting on her 
lap, letters which were in various hendwrit- 
ings, and Lorealways foreign jpust-inarke. 
Once or twice during the perusal of these 
opistica, I observed she smiled—amiled 
brightly and hopefully—and the light upon 
her face then was very fair to see. 

At the hotel at Folkestone, we met a, 
although I was struck by the ovin 
which took her there, and which sat her by 
my mde at the table, where she ate littieand 
thought deeply, and seemed unoconseloas of 
the admiring, curlous, thoughtful glances 
bestowed freely upun ber by the yueste. 

I did not address her,on my own part, 
albeit strangely tempted once or twice. 

I was preternaturally reserved by the 
habits of my youth, and thers was a doubt 


in my mind whether she might not take it 
as an offence, and resent it. 
I did not believe she had ined me 


as her travellin 
she was Englis 
even. 

Before the table was quite finished she 
rome and walked gracetullv the full length 
of the dining-rootm, looking at the guesta, 
ue she on, as if hal f-ex nt sili of 
amongst thein somewhere, bat be 
traying no emotion or embarrassment at the 
attention which she received in return. 

Aa she from the room, a sho 
stout nan, who had sat un the other side o 
her, and who was to me the very personif- 
cation of vulgarity, with his greany face 
and coarse, broad smile, leaned acrom the 
chair lef vacant between us by her depart- 
ure, and said in a load Voice: 

“The lady in grey ts back agzin, after all. 
I took odds on the event last muntb.” 

I did not respond at firat; then a new 
curiosity led meto ask questions of this 
familiar being. 

‘Is she often here?” T asked. 

“Ob! yes, very often,” he replied; “win- 


companion, and I thought 
and more reserved than I 
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, a2 well as summer, I her.| “TI am only a dreamer, tell me at thoughtfully ; “your seltlove is, wounded 
Titinmasdeetbupin tant Mint, fp AL. B come to when I tell you ie, hopeless thet I can 
ay ’ in « Y- 0 ji the ‘Sor as one even with whom I shall be sorry 


outside, staring at the se. like a woman 
ee ees 708 OE ave ber your- 
Sean on OCP ean, 5 aap toll yous quite a 
vindeed 1” I aald, ng tired of m 
friend's loquacity, w was not to be - 
= now 
did not reci his confidence; I 
was tired of the man's obtrusiveness, and 


an xious to away from him. 


em © went yy the 

high an parade u C) 
king the few holida Pik I and 
too bent toes wen my whee 
ment, walking on as fur as Sandgate and de- 
the cliffs to the lower road, where 
1 found that there was a return route nearer 
ike ovenings drawing in at that 

were dra 
period. 


and manner distinctive enough to betray 
her even in the dark nens. 

To my surprise, she ad vanced towards 
and | and raised my hat. She 
not recog me, it ° 
e u tell me how tar it is to H 

by this road ?’’ she inquired in 
“No, madam, Iam a here."’ 
“] think it is near Sand 
you,” she ; then she pass- 


I was bewildered—the lady in grey had a 
mission to fulfil, and there was a inystery 
in it and her isolated life. 

I was interested in her—ay, and drawn to- 
warde her! 

I saw nv more of her the following day; 
she was not at the table in the evening, as I 
had expected. 

I saw her the following morning. I knew 
that she had arrived late night; a chance 
rue ew Ae an inquisitive visitor at the break- 

le had given me the news. 

I saw her in the morning reading on the 
beach, sitting apart from the few visitors 
who were there, and deeply interested in 
her book. 

I sat at a distance watching this mysteri- 
ous lady, and hardly ovnsacious I was watchb- 

her 


At the dinner-table we were together once 


more. 
ly enough, I hadchosen the seat 
next to her again. 

As she came down the room,I felt my 
heart beating faster than ite wont, lest she 
should pass the chair vacant on my left. 
For a moment she , and even hesi- 
tated, then took the seat and looked for an 
instant at me. 

Before I could remember the commercial 
traveller's story of her austere reserve, or 
think even of iny own, by an impulse for 
which I could hardly account, save that it 
was natural to be courtecus to one whose 
face had grown familiar as a guest's, I bow- 
ed low and murmured a evening. 

She returned my eal promptly, and 
with a faint emile. 

There was no vexation at being adidreased 
Pe "s legend of t -t.- 
the traveller wo n ago. 

“Good —. she replied. 

I was wond ng i I dared speak to her 

when she reased me so suddenly 
I started and colored. 
“Do you intend a long stay here?’ she 


inquired. 
“at hardly know, madam. I am not 
for tiine."’ 


“You are French ?”’ 

**Oh, yes.” 

“You speak English excellently, it's only 
your appearance which is French."’ 
“My own father is French,iny mother was 


an Englishwowan." 
tongue to ask ber 


It was on the tip of in 
wheregher father was living,and why she was 


al ways travelling alone; in my eager curios- 
iy, the question bad nearly escaped ie 

I was silent, and to ny great surprise 

she to reply to my thoughts, as 

been easy to read them for 


“A tather very much engaged, compels 
me to upon my own resources a great 
deal, I am fond of travelling about and 


clog ct" nature. Itis my profes- 
7 =A tile tor 0 living. And you,” she 


‘ “unl 
a ea ar 


madam—I do not write. 
b oe iealied, and_qunewsl the 
amiling. 


“Ab! 


truth,” she said, 


et bed the abtitty - 4 to profit 
lity to turn my pen 
-!I ain neither novelist, zrematist, nor 

“Nor poet,’ she repeated to herself. 

“Only a dreamer, madam. J had a hope 
one day to say philosopher, but that is dying 
out.” 

“As fast as other dreams—eh! they soon 
fade,’’ she murmured. 

She did not say any more. 

I made no further effort to her in 
conversation; my pride told meshe was 
tired of ine, and I was very quickly silent. 
It was only after she had w wn that I 
felt I had lost an advantage in ~~» 
that I might have said someth prove 
at least that | had thought a deal. 

The next day I had made up ary mind 
cross the Channel and homewards, 
but iny plans were all upset by last night's 
conversation. 

1 was a man under a spell—here was the 
unseen, incomprehensible motive-foree in 
which I believed, and which was drawing 
ine towards this mystery, and making the 

ey Frenchwonian a part of my waking 

ife. 

The dreams had vanished, and she was 
here in the foreground w ensnare or counsel 
me—to exercise a supernatural wer over 
me, it she were vain and fond of power. 

We became friends, Virginie and I. The 
ice once broken between two reserved na- 
tures, each alone in a strange country, and 
each not one-and-wenty, and there was no 
freezing again of ber demeanor towards 
me. 


Presently she knew all my life, my am- 
bitions, ny wild theories. 

“You are very weak, Armand, she said to 
me one day, and with so pityi a look in 
her eyes that I winced under it. “I could 
wish, oe your sake, that you were a strong- 
er-minded man.” 

“You think I am easily led away, then?”’ 

“] hardly know what to think of you," 
she suid sadly, ‘or what——”’ 

“Well?’’ I asked, as she paused. 

“Or what will beoxne of you,’’ she added. 

“Without you—"’ I said impulsively; “ah! 
I don’t know now!” 

She colored. 

She had not been prepared for so hasty an 
—_——- of my feelings—I was not prepared 
myself. 

he very misery of my tone of voice per- 
haps convinoed her, tor the first time, of the 
deep love I had for her. 

She wassurprised,and for a inoment abash- 
ed,she knew iny secret now, and was wo 
wise to seem wholly t inisinterpret it. She 
was above so womanly an affectation. 

We were sitting at the pier-head 
waiting for the Channel boat's arrival. 

It was wintry weather, and no one was 
abroad that day but ourselves. 

The wind was coming fiercely across the 
nea, and the cloulds were threatening rain. 
The holiday visitors had all flown home- 
wards, and there was only life and bustle in 
the little harbor beyond, and two strange 
hearts trying to understand each other here 
and one failing very miserably. 

*You will be soon going hoine “ye? yl 
she said, after an awkward silence; ‘I fan 
even that your friends are growing anxi- 
ous.” 

“What makes you think this?’ I asked 
quickly. 

‘Letters come more frequently to you, 
and you are sad after their perusal.”’ 

«Just as if I did not care to return to the 
home to which I am suinmoned!’’ 1 added, 
with a forced laugh. 

“And that is true too?” 

“Yes—quite true,’’ I answered, “and you 
know it.”’ 

She od me very steadily now, and 
looked no longer away. 

, ene crisis had come,and she was prepared 
or it. 

‘Because you leave me here, and after a 
fashion,’’ she shivered, as with the northern 
a Uy have becoine triends,”’ 

“Oh! you speak bitterly,’’ I cried, “but 
God knows you are a friend that is very dear 
to me. 


her, 


‘To lose you is to submerge my whole 
lite, which I would rather part Bay 
good -bye.”’ 

H 


dy this is the raving of a man on the 
stage, rinand," she said warily, “and I 
wil of you to cease."’ 

“Ob! I know don't care for me, that 
I ain never likely to be more in your esti- 
mation than a madam and a misanthro 
that we are not even suited to each eteer, 
but,”"’ 1 added, “I can’t help lovi u, or 
saying 80, any more than | can help breath- 
ing. 

“It is the plain truth,and you may as well 
know it, sae pal 

She looked at me with the same steady, 
pitying look. 

“lam very sorry to hear it. 

“And it is no news to you,” I added. 

“I may have feared that this was to be 
the end of a friendship born in hours o 


f 
idleness r,and I would have stopped 
it, if I could, weeks ago. Buta woman is 


| powerless.”’ 


pn ing for to 
oe ve ting speak,” 
~ Lge frankly, ‘‘and of pod to end this 
ail am lad it has come nes early, for 
our es— w ine, poasi- 
bly hate me, all the sooner.” 
low the tears in her eyes before she 
dashed them — oS a quick band. 
“Virginie !— you!” 


if not oe eal 
“Im 


“I t know,” she answered very 





to 
‘Ab! don't ay that. Spare me a little. 
*“*Not sorry, because I ain sure it is for the 


to such 
r= Ae 


tleman, think of it, a 
a miniater of the state —— 
not told me more than once how is 
—and is there not that about my life 
is not to be ex ” 

So pane lessly now, but she was 
startl a ea ee 


“Pp, many eccentricities on my 
for this. 


he loves his 
“Here is his answer to your 


question. 
“His answer!” she cried, in her amaze- 


ment. 

‘] have no secrets from him. I wrote and 
told him all that was in my heart,” 1 aaid. 
“I spoke ot my love for you, and of the one 
chance of peace and happiness which it af- 
forded me.’ 

“This was unwise, before you knew, or 


Tt 
e his letter, Virginie, and see what 
he says for himself and—for me.” 

I put my father’s letter in her 
which trembled very much as she receiv 
it—the face was of a new pallor also, andthe 


fresh li ith 
ry ama as Ww 


one or 
er emotion gave me a new hope, and my 
heart bounded at once trom the depth of its 


d r. 

Teratohed her read the letter—I had a 
strong faith in its contents impressing her. 
It was the epistie of a loving rtoan only 

aman who was very anxious for 
his son’s welfare, and had been for years 
pe Fyn ey ee) him. 

“ only too to see you ur- 
ited to a lady we éduested, well born, and 
amiable,’ he wrote. “I can know of no 
bar to such an an, and I have not a word 
wu against it. 

“Seange as you are, Armand, I think I 
can trust your judgment in this matter, and 
I believe you are nt the manto have set 
your affection on this lady hastily and with- 
out full reflection. 

* ae I believe in her, as you do your- 
selt. 

**You give me no particulars of her fainily 
—ask her, should she favor your suit in due 
course of time, to put me in commun 
wa her pe pang: w= let us all meet to- 

ther w an happ hearts."’ 

e "There was more than L-aews of home 
and of old friends, but the epistie returned 
to my love for Virginie eapis. 

“Bring her to us at Dieppe, where we 
have gone for aholiday—she will be wel- 
come,” were his last words. Virginie read 
the letter carefully,and by degrees was firin 


and calm _— 

‘Yes, this is a trusting father,’’ she mur- 
mured, “and I have always thought him 
cruel and exacting—one,’’ she added quick- 
ly, ‘“‘who by his austerity and want of sym- 
any 4 with you had driven you from home. 

ow easy it is to judge, and judge 
falsely.”’ 
ginte!™ thought this of my father! Vir- 

n e "’ 

“Yes. You were a man So ill-trained and 
wild,” she answered, ‘that your youth had 
been uncared for, or cared for too much, I 
felt assured. 

‘‘But what would he think of me? You 
have not told him that Iam alone here, to 
many an object of suspicion, and to many 
more incomprehensible. 

“IT am a woman alone—and there is al- 
ways adoubt over such an anomaly, and 
the world has a right to be weary of her.”’ 

She spoke andipeentiy, and beat the let- 
terI had given her on the palin of her 
gloved hand. 

‘But you can defy the world—there is no 


“mystery which you cannot clear—there 
is ” 


“There is nothing but resignation to my 
position,’’ said Virginie. “I cannot defy the 
world, and itis beyond my power to ex- 
plain.” 

“I ask for no explanation—I will be oon- 
tent with you,’’ I cried. “Giveime only a 
hope to win you, and I shall care for noth- 
ing eise."’ 

“That is romance, and we are ina prosaic 
world, Armand. Still,” she added, after a 
pause, “I thank youfor all your faith in 
me; it is far more than I deserve.” 

«tS int tea 

“ nk again,’’ she added, with the 
old puzzled, pitying look returning to her 
face. ‘‘Give me four days to consider every- 
thing; leave me this letter to offer me some 
strength, even—your father's words of faith 
in the woinen his son loves—and meet me 
here four days hence,in the Christmas week 


TEs Will you?” 

a cried. “Oh! with what ho 
and with what prayers will I wait! Aud 
mean while——’ 


“‘Meanwhile, leave me to myself—don't 
watch me,’’ she added, with a new and a 
ritied look, ‘‘for I am atraid of you, and of 
my Own strength, and am desperately un- 
happy. I may remain here, I may dice. 
pear; but do not say a word to me again, 
— we So Prounise ! 

» and she rose, in an im 
tient, agitated way, and waved me from ber. 
The ordeal of my silence had commenced; 
the beginning of man and bright 
beg ony ae ~~ d had set 
— doubye on and 

was the traveler Saunders who turned 
my secret and hones itter 
and tneonanlebae peg oni: 










ol soot ber te Perth, yuseatignonee 
Ga 
” with 
Ld 
quote guanwhelemr Sry ten 
“At ue at the then¢ 
half dozen,swells with her, she the big. 
gout eweill of all. No more of 
suits and si pa 4 


“Are you sure his? Toe a 


lie for certain.”’ amt bee 
“Hallo! draw it mild, old fellow, pleace,”’ 


“She was at a masquerade ?”’ 

“I'll swear to her. When she took 
her mask, there wasn’t a doubt about 
Se ye face like hers.” 
“Nor I,’”’ was my hoarse : 
mat Donne Of bar hee, pou certs 

e n’t run 
certain. It was just for a mousnt and tne 

e.”’ = 


poof—gon 

“You may have been deceived.” 
Ps, wan ~ pond —— = =r life,” 

@ boastful reply; “I ama thunderin sight 
a ‘cute a mel ble t . 

t seemed impossi that I could Place 
a ye | this, but it im me. 
disappeared the hotel. 
the waiter, whom I brived into my cong. 
dence, told me she had left tor France by 
the mail-boat on the very day she had im. 
plored my silence. . 

It was so like the truth, and yet so like g 
base invention. 
I stole away from the hotel—I was afraid 
of the man Saunders, and all that he might 
tell ine presently—I was baunted,and more 

Vina ior et ays ba Sapir 

@ four I re- 
turned to Folkestone, and — up my place 
at the little lighthouse where I had parted 
from her last. : 

I believed she would return. . 

In all my agonizing doubts of her, I did 
not doubt her word. ' 

And after that, the accusation,and the last 
farewell. ‘ 

The woman triumphan but the 
~ longer the dupe of his im trust 
in her. 

I was before my time ; and before its time 
also, hurled over by a fierce wind and tide 
in its favor, caine the Channel boat. 

It swept in storm-tossed and panting, and 
I looked down upon itsdrenched deck from 
the pier-bead as if in search of her, and as if 
assured she would be there. 

And I was not mistaken. 

It was she, paler and more beautiful even, 
whose my poy ty from beneath the 
hood, and not sinile a recognitivn, 

By her side, and with her two hands 

linked upon his arm, was a grey-baired 
man of some fifty years—for the first time 
in her life she was. not a woman alone te 
me. ' 
I shrank back—I could have stolen away 
for forever froin her. , 
This was the meeting, then, and this her 
answer ! 

I stood by the lighthouse still. 

There came a second —_ to me, 
she would appreach, and some wi 
of explanation, perhaps of comfort to ine. 

In my own wil I had faith 
enough yet to believe that she would come, 
to ine. , 

And she came. 

With her hood thrown back, and tears 
brimming in ber eyes, she advanced, both 
hands extended to me. 

The tall man by whom she was accom- 
panied stood, like a sentinel, in the beck-’ 
ground, some fift away,as he 
respected us, and would leave us to our 


sel ves. 
nie!’ I cried, “you have returned 
- =s pee back to an sight of 
lorgotten everyth 
her, at the contact of her hands with mine. 
I remembered only that I loved her de+ 


y- 

“Armand, I have come to ask your for- 
giveness, if Cy will grant it to me—as I 
pra u will.’’ 

‘What does it mean ?’’ 

“That I have deceived ee in my own sel- 
‘fish interests, very cruel yi and that I be’ 
war ney hate to look to.’”’ 

“That man—who is he?”’ 

“My father—an escapad from the 
French Government —a political refuge? 
who stands at last whero tyranny cannot 


touch him. I have been Living here, amt 
watching here, two years, in > 
hie eocape. 1 hove walted for him, is 
on until youo— 

“Your fathor!” Lexolainied; “ob! thank 
God ! let me go to him—let me-—— 


the truth, V ’ 
“ ot et.”’ 
“Ha!” Init true that you were in Pen ¢ 
the Opera Bal-masque a few nights 9g° 
“Quite true,” she answ “I met my 
father’s frie was in that 
ley dissipated crowd that some earnest 
— pl his 6 
“ at % 1 she 
“But I was a spy, Armand, to you, 
continued. “It wae the knowledge! eo 
were travel England 
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And,’ she added sorrowfally, “I have done 


we. 

“A » 1’ I echoed; ‘a spy Ul’ 

For way father’s sake—aspy. Yes, that 
js all I am—and all I have —and can 


be to you. And if will forgive 
mo, knowin how I loved that father, and 


how cruelly he had been treated by his ene- 

mies—if you-will 7 say forgiveness, I 
| be happy presen V4 

= should be happy now,—you have 

attained all that you strove for—why should 

any words of mine be of any comfort?” 

“Because it is caly Jee have deceived, 
and you thought so ighly of ine,and had 0 
deep a faith. Because,” she said,*it was by 
that letter which you left with me that we 
forged your father’s signature to an 
for the immediate release of one terrib 
unfortunate—because—— 

“Hal L.remember ; yes, that was treach- 

ry.” 
. “It was a daughter’s love surmounti 
every trust but one—because of that, forgive 
me, Arinand, if you ean.” 

“I have been cruelly deceived.” 

“Because I am going away to make his 
life content—because you I | never see 
again—forgive me, do!” 

I was still silent. 

“Because I am unhappy, even in the 
midst of ny success— because we part th 
and forever—because, Armand, I had | 
to love you very deeply at the last,and knew 
bot what to do?” 

“Virginie—is this true?” 

“Heaven be iny witness that it is,” she 
answered solemnly. 

“Then——”’ 

“Nay—let me my way now, forgiven 
by theonlv man I have love.dand decieved. 
God bless you—kiss me—and goud-bye.” 

She held her face up to me like a little 
child, and I stooped and kissed it—sign of 
furgiveness and of my strange love for her. 

Then she tottered away, and would have 
fallen, had I not hastened after ber,and sup- 
ported her steps towards the m man 
waiting for his daughter. 

He raised his hat as we ap ed, and 
she passsd fromm me to him—and I saw her 
no more in all iny after life. 





ABouT PRACTICAL JoOKEs.—The practi- 
cal joker’s doings take a wide ran and 
are portaesen atthe expense of all 
of the cominunity. Thus in January last, 
Mr. W. T. Timmons, of South Carolina, 
having, been rejected by his sensibie sweet- 
heart, undertook to move her beart by 
writing a letter to the pressin another per- 
son’s name, announcing that his lifeless 
body had been found at Adam's Run. The 
only person seriously affected was his 
brother, who instantly bought a ooffin at 
Charleston and travelled to the s to dis- 
cover the houx. At Jefferson City, Mo.,a 
stranger put up atthe Monroe House, and 
sold the landlord a pairof new boots for $3. 
The landlord's intimate and waggish friend 
induced a humorous shoemaker, Mr. Joseph 
Flick, to go and claim the boots as having 
been stolen from him, and the hotel keeper 
gave them up, and when subsequently he 
encountered his gu bhad.bim arrested 
and summoned Mr. Flick as a witness. 
Then the joke came out, and it cost Mr. 
Flick $12 costs, while the guest has an ac- 
tion pending for damages for false iinpris- 
oninent. 

In this city, on election night, a jovial 
politician desirous of amusing himself at 
the expense ofa saloon keeper that claims 
w rival any bank cashier in the detection of 
& party of friends, to “ring in’ a bad V on 
the —_ Sa and was horrified when, 


ere the bill had fairly touched the counter, 
another barkeeper caught it up, saying he 
“wanted change foraten,’’ an id it out 


toa fourth party. August 19, 1880, a num- | 
ber of New Yorkers were hoaxed by acom- 


ay. 
answer; , to he 
reply ve effect, must be 


Some years 
feated by a law 
E 
w 


> a sean were in- 
captain of 

lish vessel sailed from a Spanish port 

a number of 


z 
E 
: 
g 
S 
4 
E 
a 
2 


I'd blow her 
y for us, the ac- 
count closes here; otherwise, it would be 
highly niocaming learn, whether the uer- 
vous er 


: 


together appro 
Angenious plan of escaping froin the clutches 
f thene mamading gentry. It was an in- 
stance, however, on part of the captain, 
of being equal to the occasion. 

In the Antiquary, the learned Mr. Old- 
buck asks his gallant nephew whether the 
men of his ment would not feel renewed 
heart and courage if, at the close of a tolling 
ae found they were ng near 
the tomb of some fainoushero, Theanswer 
of the young soldier was not only amusing, 
bat exhibited an amount of ught not 
often met with. ‘My conviction is,”’ anid 
he, ‘that they would feel not only more en- 
con , but much better pleased, if they 
found themselves near a ltry-yard.”’ 

There was once a in the army of 
the Duke of Marlborough who, taking the 
name of that distinguished General, was se- 
verely reprimanded for it. “How am I to 
ea ope ?’’ said the soldier. “I had 
the of names, and I selected the one 
I. now bear. If I had known one more il- 


lustrious than rs, I should have taken 
it.”” What really cou the gallant General 
be ex to say,in return forso flattering 


an admission ?—why, merely this, that the 
man was equal to the occasion. 

“Tom Brown” tells us, a divine ought to 
adapt his sermort aa an astronomer does his 
almanac to the meridian of the place and 

ple where he lives. So thought, evi- 

ently, a French priest, who had usually a 
very small inodicum of hearers. One 
while preaching at the church in his village, 
the doors being open, a der and several 

came stalking an en the 
middle aisle. The preacher, avai him- 
self of the circumstan observed he 
could no longer find fault with the people 
of his district for non-attendance; because, 
though they did not think proper to come 
themselves, they were thoughtful enough 
to send their representatives. 

1t was a saying of Lord Brougham’'s, that 
a lawyer wasa learned gentleman who res- 
cues your estate from your enemies, and 
keeps it himself. The following may be 
considered a specimen of a lawyer being 
equal to the occasion. A 
bathing in the sea, saw his lawyer rise up at 
his side after a lung dive. After an ex- 
change of salutations had briefly passed— 
‘*By the way,’’ said he, “how about Gunter? 
Have you taken out a warrant against 
him?” “He is in quod,” replied the law- 
yer, and dived again, showing his heels as 
a parting view to his client. Nor did the 
latter hear more of the interview with his 
lawyer until he got his bill, which, amongst 
other matters,contained the entry: *“To con- 
sultation at sea, anent the incarceration of 
Gunter, six and eightpence.”’ 

On the bench, the notorious Ju Jef- 
freys talked fluently and with spirit; but 
his weakness was that he could not repre- 
hend without scolding. His voice and vis- 

, too, made him a terror to real offend- 





munication to a mornin per announcing 
the writer’s intention o shouting himself at 
3 p. m., on the rock in the lake in Central | 
Purk, op te the Mall. Unfortunately he 
failed to keep taith with the public. A de- | 
cided sensational practical joke was perpe- 
trated in Brazil on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of a new safety bank, Dom Pedro, 
who was on the train, being an accomplice. 
At one one part of the line, where it passes 
through a cutting bounded by rocks, a gi- 
gantic construction of lath and canvas, 
painted to represent a mass of fallen rock, 
was placed on the rails so that the driver | 
would catch 7 ee of it just as be rounded a 
curve. Hedid, and stopped he train in a 
hurry, 80 that both the joke and the trial 
were successful. ut sup he had 
jumped off? When the steainer Potosi left 
Plyinouth recently, for Australia, a _practi- 
cal joker cried out, “Man overboard!” A 
life-boat was lowered, but the fall became 
entangled and five inen were aw + into 
the water, two being drowned. At Linth- 
waite, England, John Diskin, a boy of 
eighteen, though it would be great fun to 


ofa and formidable indeed toall. Pointing 
with his cane toa man who was about being 
tried, he said, somewhat excitedly: ‘There 
is a great rogue at the end of my cane!’’ 
The man to whom he pointed, looked at 
him, and coolly asked ; “At what end -_— 
lord?” His lordship seemed petrified. 
The prisoner was equal to the occasion. 


Dew. Bors.—Parents with dull boys 


should take beart. Dunces have done 
fairly well in the world after ali, Sir 





| Jsanc Newton, for example, was a dunce 


low in his ciass, and yA no means tond o 
study. Indeed, if he to be believed, it 
was due tothe unaiiable spirit of revenge 
that he ever learned at ali. The “show- 
boy” of the school kicked him, and as a re- 
tallation Isaac determined to beat him in 
leasons,and succeeded, but owed his success 
both then and in later life rather to perse- 
verance and persistence than to inherent 
capacity. Oliver Goldsmith was pronounced 
a perfect idiot by his schoolmates. They 
never tired teasing hiin,and he was for years 





scare his mate, a lad of fifteen, 


y Cty 
& rope round his neck and patting the | pat 
h 


of it round the machine shaft. @ object | 
of the — was dashed to pieces. At Chi- 
cago, Mr. M. B. Gould, a prominent busi- 
ness man, resolved to scare the janitor by 
overturning things in his room and hiding 
in the closet. While he was chuckli 
with a companion over the success of their 
an the janitor, having vainly sum- 
inoned the all} burglar to surrender, 
fired through the door and killed him. 
I at Sit a Ca Bese 
ter, Cc layoun 

lady upon whom a w caller peaneed 
one evening arrayed en diable. She fell in 
a fit and became a raving maniac. In St. 
on women meas 0 ace a split cork on 

nose of a sleeper, ornament it with 
matches and light them. Jaines Stewart, a 
saloon n New York, kept a galvanic 
to 


hich the w 
w 
: unwary were —— 








the butt of ridicule. A wonderful amount of 
jence was needed by the old school dame, 
who at last dinned the alphabet into his un- 
willing mind. Sir Walter Scott was nick- 
aomett at school “the great blockhead.*’ 
Hutton, the antiquarian, was slow to learn, 
and details his experience in his own way : 
“My master,"’ he writes, ‘took occasion to 
beat iny head against the wall,holding it by 
the hair; but he er could beat any learn- 
ing into ag 7 = sntentnene } an 
1 by his mother, with an ogy for 
his dulness. Adan Clarke's father called 
him a “miserable dunce.”” Doctor Chal- 
mers was put down by his teacher as an in- 
corrigible blockhead, and Chatterton, ae 
fortunate even in early life, was dism 
from school by his master as ‘too great a 
fool to learn.’ 
———_—_—— 

Never make fun of 2 poor singer. 
may have fallen on the ice when young 
cracked his voice. ; 


He 
and 


a 


t the bush for an | 


ved of this | 
| trious 


ntlemnan, while - 





DECORATIONS IN GERMANY. 


(Steerer pera 


the Realm of the 

os, is the following: ‘There are three 
Prussian hope os a 9 the 

can to 
tax rer and the forth Class of the 
Red le.” The of this jest is some- 
what blunted by tact that no well-con- 
ducted Prussian dreams of avoiding the 
con ferment of the decoration in q or 
* indeed, when onse of’ it, in the 
east averse to ing it in public a 
every occasion adording him he Glendesest 
ey no doing. ling of 
Prusrian Red Eagle, ine 

aspirant to chivalric honors would proudly 
clasp to his bosom the Blue Cuckoo or other 
heraldic monster, if he can it; and hav- 
ing by the pay:nent of A trifling fee, secured 
his own native ruler’s gracious perm 
to accept and wear the insignia of that illus 
er, will cause his new title to be 
engraved upon his visiting cards, in some 
such florid formula as this: “Mr. Upper 
Privy Architectural Councillor Johann 
Schmidt, Knight of the Transparent Prince- 
ly, Blue Cuckoo Order of the Fourth Class, 
with the Riband.” Having by this act—at 
least in his own opinion—achieved the yoal 
of a just and noble ambition, he is tolerab! 
happy until it occurs to him that life, in hi 
oon , is but a hollow inoekery 
whilst onblessed b 


y n of the Crom 
Third Class, Civil 


ivision) of the Orange 


wns Woodpecker of Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildeburg-Hausen—Jiilich-Cleven-Bergen. 
Beset by this fresh craving, he indefatigably 
stalks the Woodpecker until its miniature 


effigy, in metal and enamel, bangs by the 
side of the Cuckoo trom his buttonhole and so 
his appetite for distinctjon growing by what 
it feeds upon, he perseveres In his crusade 
until half the birds and beasts that went in- 
to the Ark are suspended in glistening ar- 
ray from the joolored ribbons sewn on 
to the front of his coat. 

Next to Prince Bismarck, the most lav- 
pe Gocentes Gesmen I ever a — — 

off, t ntee of a sur - 
geian liquid yclept “Extract ofS alt.” 
whose elaborate collection of Imperial, 
Royal, Ducal and Princely Crosses serves 
as a highly telling advertisement for the 
nutritive and retreshing tonic from which 
he derives an uncommonly comfortable in- 
come. Hoff, in his turn, is all but equailed 
as achampion crusader by Wertheiin, an- 
other acquaintance, the inventor of a tire 
ted safe that a rsto have asserted irre- 

table claims upon all the sovereigns of 
Continental Europe for nition of its 
merits in the shape of chivalric conferment. 
Some years an old friend, at that time a 
Minister of State in Vienna, asked me to 
dinner one day to meet a number of Aus- 

coinmercial celebrities. I was amon 

the earlier arrivals, and, whilst standing 
near the drawing room door, I heard a faint 
tinkling, as of tairy sledge bells, upon the 
landing outside. ‘“‘What may that strange 
sound be?’’ I inquired of my companion, a 
living encyclopedia of Viennese oddities. 
“That,’’ gravely replied he, ‘is the jingling 
of Wertheiim’s decorations. He wears thein 
strung upon golden chains all over his chest 
—not the fire-proof one—and, as you bear, 
the chines rung by his crosses announce 
his advent from afar.’’ 





CauUsE OF IMMIGRATION.—From careful 
inquiries inade of the guilds and labor sv- 
rae it is found that the range of wages 
in Switzerland is $80a year for gardene 
$50 to $60 for adult male farm laborers, an 
$14 to $20 for adult females, with lodging 
and board for all; for young men on faris 
$20, with clothes added to board and lodg- 
ing. The trades day is eleven hours. Cur- 
penters 67 to 76 cents; fresco painters 
and moulders, 86; dyers,75 to 95; potters, 
67 cents for twelve hours; house painters 
and varnishers, 86; engineers, 76; tnasons, 
84; machinists, saddiers, upholsterers and 
compositors, 86; coopers, $1.52 to $1.70 per 
week, with rd; locomotive engineers, at 
thirteen to sixteen hours per day, 855.80 per 
month. The food of a majority of these 
people is coffee and bread at morning and 
night, and meat and vegetables at noon. In 
Gothenburg, Sweden, blacksiniths earn 
$4.05 per week ; ee, $3.37; cabinet- 
makers, $4.86 to $6.75; upholsterers, $3.24 





Scientific and Useful. 


GLYCERINE.—Glycerine lo which a few 
drops of alcohol hitve been added, is an ex- 
cellent application for oil-stepes on whieh 
tine Instruments are to be shar pehed. 

Otp Ki Gioves.—To revive old kid 

loves, make a thick meeinge boiling a 

of flaxseed ; add a diasn! ved 
soap; then, when the mixture cools, with a 
—< white fannet wipe the gloves, prev- 





fitted to the only enough 
to take off the dirt, . wetting through 
the glove. 


Water Curs.—Professor Langen 
Berlin, has recently pertarned a | 
operation, during which the patient was 


kept immersed in water for sixteen days. 
These “permanent baths,” so-called, are 
iHkely to play a great part in modern 
giene, more especially in cases of burns, 
which bet-heat is known to be very danger- 
ous. 

Savina Rewics.—Some valuaide relics 
discovered st Nineveh, in the form of Gme 
ivory carvings, showed signs of cruim 
on arrival in England. Concluding 


P cimen) nt 

t proved entirely 
Rory was restored to its original 
and solidity. 

Purru™ea.—lIt has been discovered that 
perfumes exert a healthy influence on the 
atmoaphere, ye ita —— into 
ozone. Cherry, laurel, clover, lavender, 
mint, “Juniper, fennel and bergainot deve- 
=: the largest quantity of omne. Flowers 
without perfume do not develop it, but the 
flowers of narcissus, mignonette, beliotrope 
and lily or the valley devolop it in close ves- 
sels. Odorous flowers, cultivated in marshy 
places would be valuable in puritying the 
air. 

Evectric Pite-Driven.—At Hatfield 
Park, the seatof the Marquis of Salisbury, 
in Engiand, the pilesto support a coffer- 
dam across the River Lea have just been 
successtully driven by the power from 
water-wheel situated at a distance, which 
power was transmitted by two dynatno-ma- 
chines and a oouple of wires tothe gearing 
connected with a ee ig ott of ordinary 
construction erected on a bridge in the river. 
The machinery, although her roughly 
constrneted, worked well, lifting a dolly 
was from four to five hundred-weight 

ith ease and regularity. 

DrownNED PFRSONS. — A inem 
French r, publishes thpse alleged state- 
ments of a Parisian body-hunter concernin 
drowned persons floating in the river: “ 
always know beforehand if it isa man or a 
woman. If the body hasthe face upward, 
it is that of a woman; if it floats on its breast 
with the nose in the water, itis that of 
aman. I have remarked that a tnan who 
has been thrown into the water after bein 
assassinated reappears on the surface much 
earlier than one who has fallen in by scei- 
dent or has drowned himself. The time the 
body remains beneath the water shows 
whether it isa case of suicide or of murder.”’ 
These curious pieces of information are valu- 
able in proportion to their truth, and they 
would appear to require veritication. 


—— —_ - — 


Farm and Garden. 


Fow.s.—Fow!ls that are excessively fat 
will not lay. Corn alone will not do for lay- 
ing hens. If the flock isinavery fat con- 
dition it should not be fed corn oftener than 
twice a week. Substitute cats, wheat,scraps 
and steamed hay—cut in short lengths and 
steained. A good dietary and sanitary mess 
consists of a tablespoonful of flaxseed meal 
toa pintof fine bran mixed into a dough 
twice a week. 

Warm WaTeR FoR Cows.—Warin wa- 
ter isan excellent thing for cows giving 
milk; it is as good as two or three quarts of 
meal a day; but if you mix meal and shorts 
with it cows must be allowunced, as —? 
will drink too much—enough to diminis 
the flow of milk. The quantity will var 





| with the character of feed and the cow. 


| little good ju 


to $5.40; hatters and tailors, $4.05 to H4.80; | 


bricklayers and plusterers, #4.45 in seven 


| created ; 


months and $2.16 to 82.70 in winter; watch- | 


makers, $8.10; foremen in cotton wiills,83.24 
to $4.05; laborers 40 to 54 cents a day; fe- 
male domestics, $2.15 per month, with board 
and lodging. Wheat flour is $3.57 per 100 


pounds; rye, $2.28; bacon, lard, butter and | 


cheese, 10, 14, 23 and 14 cents per pound; 
beef and mutton, 10 and 9 cents; granulat- 
ed sugar, 
9e8, $1.40 per barrel of 3% bushel. 

hese are the qualities of food generally used 
by the wage-earning classes. In answer tw in- 
quiry frown a parliainentary commuinittee, the 
provincial authorities reported that the 
w of agricultural laborers in the pro- 
vince of Gothland (the southern ond of 
Sweden) had been 20 to 35 cents a day in 
suu.iner and 13 to 2 in winter during 1565 
69; 23 t 46 in sumuiner and 13 to 4 in win- 
ter during 1570-'74; 25 to 50 in summer and 
18 to 31 in winter during 1575-'79; 29 to 53 in 
summer and 18 to Bin winter during 1580, 
The condition of labor in Switzerland and 
Sweden thus a to be rather worse 
than in Germany, and the large increase of 
emigration to th country is not surprising. 


Aw IRON chess-board provided with mag- 
netic chessmen is a Berlin novelty. The 
small magnets concealed in the figures 
cause them to adhere to the iron | and 
retain their place in spite of considerable 
shocks, such for instance as are received on 
ship-board or on railway truins. 


tment is a nice thing here, as 
everywhere else. 

Insects.—There are no grounds for the 
belief that new insects are generated or 
the sudden appearance of our 
worst pests is due to itnportations trom Eu- 
rope. Sume heretofore quite unknown 
species inay change from one food plant to 
another closely related, which, if a culti- 


| vated one, provides them with more plenti- 


reen coffee and tea, 11,22 and $1; | 






ful pastures, and therefore agreater increase 
of their kind is possible. 
TURKEYS.—Whenever possible, set tur- 
key eggs under a turkey hen. She sticks 
very Closely to the nest, rarely coming off, 
even t» feed. Unlike the egys of other 
fowls, the eggs of the turkey wil. not bear’ 
much variation of temperature, and they 
must never become chilled. When aturkey 
leaves her nest see that sheis cooped in 4 
dry location, as the slightest dainpness is in- 
jurivus to the — ones. They are also 
very sensitive to filth. , 
Fuze ax pvp Honses.—A physician writing 
to the London Dai/y Newa, recoimmendas, to 


we treey the torment inflicted by the flies on 


orses, application tothe latter, before har- 
nessing, of a mixture of one part crude car- 
bolic acid with six or more of olive 
oil. This should be rabbed l.ghtly all over 
the animal with a rag, and applied more 


plication inay need to be repeated in the 

courte of the day, but while any odor of the 

remains, t flies decline to settle, 

d the horse is completely free from all 
annoyance. 
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Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
BRIDE" IS ONLY OFFERED TO THOSE 
WHO BEND @ FOR A YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 

Change of Addreas. 
Subecribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
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How to Bemit. 

Payment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letier. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
wer ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, cheek, money order, or regis- 
tered etter. 
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WEALTH AND WORK. 

All that is said of the peril of riches does 
not go for much when the opportunity offers 
tor one to improve his worldly condition. 
Poets sometimes chant the beauties of pov- 
erty, but not those who write In a cold gar- 
ret, with only a crust of bread and a pitcher 
of water to keep them alive. They are too 
familiar with the bitter reality to make it the 
subject of laudatory song. When a man 
has @ snug little cottage of his own, with a 
cosy corner looking out upon the trees and 
flowers, where he can sit and write in 
peace, sure that his frugal board will be fur- 
nished with ‘‘convenient food,’’ he mdy ro- 
mance to his heart's content aboutthe van- 
ity of riches. 

Savages never accumulated wealth; if they 
did they would be sure to be robbed of it. 
They live from band to mouth—mainly by 
hunting and plunder. 

As soon as men begin to lay by something 


desire that incites men to labor, which is 
another token that distinguishes civilization 
from barbarism. Savages are always lazy. 


The men make the women work, and the | good 


| women do as little as possible. 
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There are men in high standing who be- 
come rich without rendering the slightest 
return to the world at large. To trade upon 
the chances of the future, with nothing in 
hand to trade with, is the same thing in 
principle that it is to risk all upon the haz- 
ard of a die. 

There are others who fail to render a fair 
equivalent forthe money which they re 
ceive, giving short weight and poor mea- 
sure, and selling an unsound or adulterated 
article, knowing it to be so. Far better to 
die in poverty than to become rich by such 
devices. 

Others become rich by accident. They 
wake up poor in the morning, and go to bed 
millionaires at night. A great fortune drops 
upon them suddenly, as if it feli from the 
skies, and unless the man can keep his head 
the wealth that is thus attained is very apt 
soon to leave him. 

It is another thing when wealth is gradu- 
ally acquired by honest labor of the hands 
and the brain. Then society is likely to be 
benefited as well as the prospered man him- 
self. It is this which dignifies wealth and 
makes the possessor honorable. 
Ee ——— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Tue rapid increase in the consumption of 
cigarettes is shown by the fact that only 
2,000,000 were made in this country in 1874, 
while for the fiscal yearending June 30 last 
the number was 565,000, 000. 


Tue London correspondent of a Paris 
paper writes: ‘The English have singular 
amusements. Their fashionable game of 
the moment, and for ladies, mind you, is to 
fish for candies with their fingers in bowls 
of burning punch. They say that the 
Princess of Wales burned herself crpelly. 
What do you think of this adorable recrea- 
tion ?”’ ‘ 


_- 


Tue Thirteen Club, of New York, com- 


If the information desired is | posed of gentlemen desirous of showing 


their contempt for superstition, blackballed 
W. J. Florence,the actor, on account of re- 
ports of his superstitious behavior at sea. 
The club waiter, however, cannot be per- 
suaded to bring in thirteen plates, and he 
pours out fourteen glasses of wine, ‘oubt- 
less drinking one hiimeelf. 

To grow richer at the rate of mor. than 
$2,000,000 a day is the present happy fate 
of this nation. The annual increase of 
wealth in the United States is estimated at 
$825,000,000, while the annual accumula- 
tion in Great Britain is $825,000,000; in 
France, $876,000,000; and in Germany only 
$200,000,000. Annual incomes reach the 
highest averages in this country and in 
Great Britein—$165. 

As the resulta of extended investigation 
made by the Minister of Public Works ia 
France, and which demonstrated that trans- 
portation by water would cost only about 
two-fifths as much as by land, $200,000,000 
will be expended in improving inland navi- 
gation. This is to be done from a compre- 


hension of the fact that French manufac. | 
| turers must have cheaper rates of transpor- 


tation 
man competition. 


Easter day fell on April 9 in i871. It 


will not, however, fall on this day again | 


after the present year till 1944. In 1886 it 
will fall on April 25, its latest possible date. 


| This will be the first time it has occurred 


since the introduction of the new style in 
1752. It will then not occur again on April 
25 until after an interval of fitty-seven 
years, or in 1848; and then not again for 
one hundred and sixty-three years, 


Cranks of all degrees engage in evangel- 


which they can call their own, the first step ical work as they find opportunity. At 


in civilization is taken, and the days of abso- 
lute barbarism are over. 


Swindon, England, three brothers, who 
style themselves converted gypsies, have 


When a man is ready to'sacrifice every- | been holding enthusiastic revival meetings. 


thing elee for the sake of making himself 
rich, he deserves to be scorned; but if the 


At Quincy, Ill., a brace of itinerants, ca))- 
ing themselves the Vanguard of Holiness, 


desire after riches should all at once die out | hired a hall and gathered crowds. Very 
in the community—of which there is at | soon they had a so-called revival in full | atlantic passenger steamers. Whereas, for- 


present very little danger—the wheel of blast. They made many 


progress would cease to move. It is this | abused the ministers of the churches of | times the breadth for 


to hold their own against Ger. | 


Quincy. Before long there was more dis- 
order than holiness in the meetings. The 
itinerante were found to be men without 
character, bent only on taking ap col- 
lections. The Quincy people frightened 
them out of town by threatening to arrest 
them as vagrants unless they departed. 

“shook the dust off their feet’’ against 
that city, and left for parts unknown. 


Russia encourages women in the medical 
profession. Twelve female doctors are now 
officially engaged in teaching medicine to 
women, thirty are in the service of various 
departments, and forty others serve the hos- 
pitals. The number of female students is 
steadily increasing. Twenty-five female 
doctors who took part in the military opera- 
tions of 1877 have been decorated, by order 
ot the Emperor, with one of the honorary 
| orders. 

A PAPER bas been discovered in the ar- 
chives of Venezuela, dated 1780, which 
gives a historical summary of early pro- 
jects for piercing the Isthmus of Panama. 
The first goes back to the reign of Philip II 
of Spain, who, at the instigation of the Vice- 
roy of the Indies, sent some Flemish engi- 
neers to investigate on the spot the feasibil- 
ity of the undertaking. Their report was 
altogether adverse, and thereupon Philip IT 
threatened the penajty of death against 
whoever should again bring up the project. 

THE court room at Dallas, Texas, was al- 
together too amall to admit all who desired 
to be present in the breach of promise case 
of Evans versus Cranby, when the love let- 
ters of the plaintiff were being read. A 
great crowd gathered outside the building, 
and a man at a window obliged them by 
repeating, ‘in a loud voice, the sentimental 
sentences as they were uttered in court. 
Evans was a popular man about town, and 
the choice passages trom his effusions were 
greeted with cheers. 

Tue dense fog in London recently has 
caused the deaths of a number of persons. 
A coroner’s inqnest in the case of a wheel- 
wright named James Smith,showed that the 
fog had hastened his death very materially, 
developing bronchitis to an alarming extent. 
The fog brought on effusion of the brain in 
the case of Alice Wright, which cansed her 
death, while the bronchial pneumonia, 
which carried off a little boy named Pepper, 
was ascribed by the attending physician to 
the poison of the fog. 

A LEaprnG firm in fancy and choice sta 
tionery has some fine things in their sample 
book. A card just gotten up for a New 
York draftsman has a square palette on it 
in mshogany and light wood colorings, on 
which is neatly printed the draftsman’'s 
name. It is now the style to have one’s 
residence printed in full on stationery, with 
a crest or monogram at the head of the 
sheet; the same crest is placed quite high 
above the point of the envelope, and the 
old custom of using a seal with wax has 
come back. 


— 


’ ALprxe guides in Germany and Austria 
are in future to undergo a regular course of 
instruction under the auspices of the Alpine 
| clubs of the respective countries. Special 
|echools have been established, and the 
| course includes the rudimentary knowledge 
| 





_ the geography of the German and Austrian 
| Alps; the geography of the respective dis- 
tricts, and the knowledge of all noteworthy 
sights and legends; the use of compass and 
thermometer; and instruction in rendering 
medical aid in case of accidents. 


A HamsBunce journal contains an article 
by “‘A Sailor,” in which the dangers to the 
public arising from the competition of 

steamship owners, who endeavor to outstrip 
each other in the ocean passages of the ves- 
| sels, are stated with some cogency. The 
result of the recent developments of steam- 
boat traffic and construction, he contends, 
_ has been that the mark has been overshot, 
and ocean travel made increasingly _peril- 
ous. This is due, first of all, chiefly to the 
| change in the proportion of the length to 
_ the breadth, as shown lately in the building 
| of steamers; for example, the large Trans- 


converts, but | merly, the maximum of length was six 


steamers intended for 


of geography and the nature of glaciers; | 








— Se 
ocean traffic (a proportion’ stil] employed 
for large men-of-war), for some Years steam. 
ers have been built longer and longer in pro. 
portion to their breadth, in the endeavor i 
increase their capacity and speed without 
an equal increase of machine power and 
consequent use of coal; and this has at 
last reached a point at which every experi- 
enced sailor must shake his head. 


ington correspondent tells of a 

man of high Wh whetenune fies We 
stil] acts as her devoted waiting-maid, sits 
up for her mistress night after night, and on 
her return from a ball undreases her 
sponges herdown and rubs her—well, ol 
her trainer would rub Maud §8., 

and then, after administering a cup of hot 
beef tea, tucks her up in bed to sleep ty) 
noon; for it is only by this careful tress. 
ment that she is able to stand the ravages 
which the gay season makes upon her deli. 
cate organization. Her mother, with « de 
gree of pride, further informed the corre. 
spondent that ‘‘nothing was expected of her 
daughter but to enjoy herself, and reg 
when she was tired, so she could eon. 
tinue to participate in the gnaieties while 
the season lasted.’’ 


How very commonplace is the expression, 
‘“‘good-night !’" and yet what volumes it 
may speak for all future time! We never 
listen to it in passing, that this thought does 
not force itself upon ws, be the tones 
in which it is uttered ever so gay. The 
lapse of a few fatal hours or moments may 
so surround and hedge it in with horror that 
of all the millions of words which a lifetime 
has recorded these two little words alone 
shal] be remembered: Good night! The 
little child has lisped it, as it passed smiling 
from this world; the lover, with his gay 
dreams of the nuptial morrow; the wife and 
mother, with the tangled threads of house- 
hold cares still in her fingers; the father, 
with the appealing eye of childhood all an- 
answered: Good-night! The seal upon 
days past and days tocome. What hand so 
rash as to tear aside the veil that covers 
its to-morrow ! 

Ir is conceded that mourning is going 
out of fashion in England, where a widow's 
1s the only bereavement which society de 
crees shall be expreesed by heavy black and 
yards of crape, every other degree of grief 
being adequately symbolized by a band of 
crape around the sleeve. Even among 
Americans the period of mourning is now 
shortened, and a six months’ wearing of 
black and restraint from social excitements 
is deemed sufficient in many families, while 
the propriety of wearing crape at all is seri- 
ously questioned. Conservatives claim that 
this is heartless, while social opinion pro- 
nounces in favor of a mediam course. Bat 
it, as a recent writer says, ‘there are po 
longer any defined rules for those who wear 
mourning,”’ then there is ne longera stand- 
ard of criticism, and we may rejoice that 
the mourner can at last act according to his 
or her own inclination in the matter of 
wearing black and absenting themselves 
from amusements, 


In Italy women grieve in white garments, 
and men in brown. In China white is worm 
by both sexes. In Turkey, Syria, Cappe 
docia, and Armenia, celestial biue is the 
tint chosen; in Egypt, yellowish brown; the 
hue of the dead leaf is deemed proper; and 
in Ethiopia, where men are black, gray # 
the emblem of mourning. All of these col- 
ors are symbols. White symbolizes purity, 
an attribute of our dead; the celestial blue, 
that place of rest where happy souls are &. 
peace; the yellow or dead leaf tells that 
death is the end of all human hope, 
that man falls as the autumn leat; and gray 
whispers of the earth to which all retura 
The Lydians considered mourning for the 
dead an effeminate practice, and so whee 
they grieved they put on women’s 
as a symbol of weakness and as & shame © 
them for their lack of manliness. The Th 
cians made a feast when one of their loved 
ones djed, and every method of joy and ds 
light was employed. This mesnt Oe 


dead had passed from a state of misery 
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wa sogetn’ tone ae ete om bie head- | The thunder clouds were rising in the| ‘No one in Glenville believes in gtas 
That's one who lives there. | West as the three men went up the path to | now, and Sam Reed is terribly itreguiar 
Bt 7. WD individ that for,” said one | the house. with his rent again. 
od _—~ mal who evidently be-| The along the path was hot and dry. a eee ee 
Where are thy fectnepe 5 ee SSnabe bean, 2 Hon. Jack Pi aia ing was still. Nature was waiting 
0 spring : in pauses oper =» song ~— noher did his duty in noti- | in the calin befure the storm. A Wayside Flower. 
pear them not; the world mine car young Gribbles, and informed | . On the hill, back some forty rods from 
With its insistemt sounds, too long, tee long | cafers in the post office a few days later the house, the headstone of the Gribble who 
+ and he eweegthtivcrmiiline, they were consideriag the question of | was dead and gone, stood out clear and BF BASRY PRIEH. 
Me toe anc, | hailed thems as life*s Mall delight ! ming to Glenville. white against the blackness of the clouds, 
Bow itie moved, | hear the biaskbind sing, A limited residence would be a differ- which had crept around toward the North, **L ve Just bren learning the lesson of Hfe, 
Mow, litte Soe, wake pet at the onddes light. ent thing,” said the astute Pincher, “but to | before the eyes of the living Gribble. aad becom of Teqina, 
As bave to live there all of one’s life, in order | The trees up there were beginning to ADA byes aay wom 
Nay, not anmoved ! wan ot A * oma Ss a aogure it toone's heirs, is s good deal to | sway and trembie as if in the ERE THE sweet, girlish voice talters, 
Beneath thee throned, q songetress, Pe en by Gribble homestead.” storm which was coming. It lacked an and Jewsie Gra he asshe picks yp 
beech ; g Wearen wekshet were wide, | the na no oné was sure | hour of sundown. N and tem pest were perhewind deue Nhe is sittin in the 
hodme . Tom Gein ae they hadn't. coming no human mind could tell. Fute is y pictare she makes, At leust, Arthur 
Ope moment, —it was paseed; the gusty breese weals tatoos 0 cred in his grave a | fate, and al will be. Poke thinks so, a8 he walks quietly up 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane; New ¥ a came down from | Fred Gribble tan bour in the room | the path and over to where she is ki 
Night, lixe © mist, clothed round the darkening end ot ones bene ean, azar we bee, in which iis dead uncle bad pent the last | «I don’t nee why you sigh, Min Jee 
« vs 7 ' 
ane | ease the world that mocks again. on the nd of being the widow of the He rammaged about among the books on Fa ee ro be any application 
ots Bane, eseoenen — , and the mother of his children. | the shelves. papers from his desk had “Flow your voice startled me, Mr. 
evo angel-guarded gate, two far for sighs: looked sad and worn enough to nave + his law- | 1 did not see you couning on acovnnt of 
ghey yey been Tom Gribble’s wife, but she failed to | yer. Reed and a ae lord's boy kept | intervening trees.” 
still seek it every way exoept the right. Dee Kaew mathinn of eae erTone | dese by binside were nearly desd | Asche says this, Jessie looks wpipt Siu, 
ae , ; ¢ 
failed to win. Law sometines requires «0 | Young Gribble found nothing to pay him | Yalnly trying (0 surprems the blvsh that 
Gribble’s Ghost. — Boe , for his search, unless this little in his | = “Of coursa.there isn't,” she contt te- 
a » ® woman who claimed to be | poeins could be considered pay of myself, and’ suppose 1 sighed uneon- 
BY CLARENCE M. BOUTBLLE. sister of the dead man appeared, and at “A bad man should have his own way at sclousl y."” 
— M. ht suit against the estate for sev- | last; for only in death can he make amends Arthur Thorne {is unquestionably hand- 
VERY ONE agreed that, if anyone ever | 524 been obtained frou: her by frasde | mee nie Codie curse, rest on any | some. leis the only son of « very wealt 
did find his ve an uncoinfortable She had not known where Gribble wishes.’’ y bey eles & Ryending the Aummne 


‘{ one because of his sins, and s0 comune 
out for a little fresh alr, and a chance to 
stretch his liinba, or his bones, that old Tom 
Gribble would be the man. 


Every person who had ever had any 
dealings with the old man, (they some- 
times called him the old eman, now 


he was dead, ) felt that it would be the most 
natural thing in the world for him to come 
back to attend to his money. 

Glenville was no more free from super- 
stitious people than the world will . 
and if one will examine his neighbors, (or 
mone eg | he can readily determine how 
much that means; and a fear of the super- 
natural led toa love of the marvelous there, 
as it always bas elsewhere. 

And whenever a particularly terrible 
story had been told by some coe in Glen- 
ville on a gusty winter’s night, the 
would instinctively look to the north; to 
the bleak hill back of his old home where 
they had made Tom Gribble his last one. 
A ghost story alupost seemed like an invi- 
tation to him. 

Sain Reed had occupied an old tumble- 
down house, that belonged to Gribble! r 
than most of the inhabitants of Glenville 
ould reinember, and had always been be- 
hind with his rent. 

One of those worthleas old fellows, pick. 
ing up a presions liv by whatever odd 
jobs he could find to n Reed was at 
the saine time one of those universal favor- 
ites that such old men are apt to be. 

Every man, woman and ohild in Glen- 
ville knew of Reed’s sly jokes about cheat- 
ing 7 ne ye the yoy of his 
money, by _renta late 
and everyone Of them laughed about it. ‘ 

It was really a matter for grave comment 
when roy = the ‘ t of the ee 
estate, the amoun when 
it was due, with a ros gnome ond about 
the “late lamen Mr. Gribble,” and a 
side-long glance through the north window 
of the agent's office toward that bleak hill 
where the grass was just beginning to ahow 
*'Tuin Gribble hhad been, long past 

vin Gr middle 
life, when he caine to live in ‘Glenville. 


He had money in plenty for two purposes ; 
tw invest in fod roperty, which would 
He 


awry! in value, or to loan on mo 
vad been a hard man, al had 
kept inside the law, and more than one 
man who followed him to bis last resting 
place had breathed a carse after him as be 
was given to the earth’s keeping, until the 
jJudginent day. And ps those who 
could give him nothing more than this were 
Justified. 

Dr. Jim Pincher, who had attended him 
in his last illness, and Hon. Jack Pineher, 
his twin brother, who had been his lawyer 
and agent, seemed to be the only persons 
who really retted him. And uncharita- 
ble people said their regret could have been 
bought off for a not very exorbitant sain of 
inoney. 

No one knew anything of Tom Gribble’s 
relatives when he died in December, and 
no on was at all sure they knew anytluag 
of them when April’s sun was pushing 
winter away from the bill which had cov- 
ered up all his good and bad. He 
had left a curious will; a will d 
hurt some one, said those who had thought | 
over it and puzaled over it. 

He lett the honorable Jack Pincher his 


& 


as until it was too late to reach him; and 
she had lived in want all these years, be- 
cause of his wicked ness. 

This woman proved her point. 

Ann Gribble was Toin Gribble's sister, 
and the inoney had been taken. 

Unfortunately be had obtained it by a 
moral crime, not by a legal one, and she 
drifted away into the great world outside of 
Glenville as empty handed as she came. 

In March, a famous detective came from 
San Francisou, and questioned alunost every 
one in the littie town. 
When the officers of the law find a clue, 
even h it be a quarterof a centary 
after the crime, they follow it to the end. 
The detective did not see fit to tell, his 
new friends why the trail he had followed 
when a younger wan had been covered 
from bt for twenty-five years, and he 
kept silence as to the way in which the 
death of Tom Gribble had unovovered it 


again. 

But, having questioned all fully on those 
points which had a bearing on the identity 
of the man be sought, he left the citizens 
ready to declare that be was the shrewdest 
man, the keenest questioner, and the best 
judge of human nature they bad ever met. 
And he left thein with the blunt declaration 
that, ‘‘a inurder case which Las puzzled me 
for twenty-five years is a puzzle no longer. 
I shall mark it in my note-book as finished. 
It need never be carried beyond Tom Grib- 








*xecutor, and vided that his three 
world. oo wie culy, Telatives he had in the 


world, ao his said, should have his | 
property. 
Fach, beginning with the oldest, was to 
be offered the homestead on condition of | 
making it his home, and the entire income | 
—— it was to be his while he lived there. 
ach one in succession 3° magne 
me r 
being notified, was to surrender his chan 
\) the next you one. | 
If all declined living there, the property | 
Pry be sold and the proceeds, added to | 
VIGES atreoag tae eee ne let was to be di- | 
“Think of living under the dreadful bill | 


where old Gri the | 
y, and no 


a 


——— 


ble’s grave.”’ 

So people were ready for anything when 
April caine. And those who wait, usually 
get what they wait for. 

The stage brought a tall young man to the 
town one inorning. His trunks bore the 
name of John Gribble. He was closeted 
with Hon. Jack Pincher nearly all day. 
Just befure night he sent his la to the 
Gribble mansion, while he and the lawyer 
walked over. 

The inen and boys talked this over in the 
store where the post office was kept, and 
where everything from ries to dry 

wus sold, and the women in knots of 
two or three talked it over while they 
drank tea at home in their kitchens. 

At nine o'clock a smnall boy brought the 
most startling bit of news they had ‘had yet 
to the loungers in the swre. 

He and two companions had seen Tom | 
Gribble in his grave clothes, with an elbow 
on each knee, knd his chin in his palms, 
sitting on his headstone and watching the 
lights in the house froin which they had 
carried hiin up to his narrow house on the 
windy hill three months before. 

And tbe next day John Gribble took his 
luggage and lef{ Glenville. Before going, 
he signed a formal Spm gee of auy claim 
to the Gribble estate to gained by a resi- 
dence there. 

Charley Gribble sent notice that he sh- auld 
not accept the conditions imposed and live 
atthe old estate at Glenville. Kut Fred 
Gribble wrote that he would consider the 
mutter. 

Meantitwne Tom Gribble’s ghost came, lit- 
tle by litfle, to be one of the institutions of | 
the place. 

A half-dozen times the watcher on the 
headstone had been seen, always at night. 
Once two boys had wet a horrible sheeted | 
tigure a half mile from the grave. And on 
anotber occasion there had been alightseen | 
in the old inansion; and in the room which 
the old man had always occupied, 

Terror bad settled down on Glenville 
and the rich acres and substantial house bid 
fair to be sold for a mere song when the 
tine should come to well the really valuable 


perty. 
Butin July, Glenville had another sensa- 
tion. 
A stout youn 
brown hair and 


fellow with closely out | 
een grey eyes walked into 
the office of the little hotel, one bright 
morning, put the name “Fred Gribble” on | 
the register, and sauntered up to the house 
which was the fear of all the town. 

At noon his elustic may en heard on the 
sidewalk, and he ate as ya dinner as 
anyone. After dinner he stood for a few 
minutes in the office, and mentioned chat 
he should spend the night in the Gribble | 
house, and aske:| if anyone would go with | 
him. Noone volunteered, and he finaily | 
hired the landlord's son and Sawn Reed, for 
aten-doilar bill each to go with hii. 





It bore date leas than a week before: his 
death 


As ng Gribble returned the book to 
the ves withouta word, the first long 
roar of the thander came down the rising 
wind, and the first dre of the coming 
teinpest flashed against the windows. 

It had beooine too dark to read even the 
titles of the books on the shelves alinost in 
a moment. 

Sam Reed and his companion had uttered 
acry almost asthe thunder seunded. But 
it was not caused by the thunder and the 
storin. 

No, for as Fred Gribble looked from the 
window toward the North, a horrible form 
ste from behind the headatone on the 
bill and cominenced to walk slowly towards 
the house. 

Reed and the boy looked to young Grib- 
ble for the signal to fly. 

They would have faced the storm sooner 
than the death-like shape coming slowly 
down the slope toward thein. 

But Fred Gribble was fitting the pieces of 
a pocket riflé -together with the greatest 
coolness in the world. 








Arthur has been with her antil abeut- 
three weeks ago when he suddenly tired of 
the round of fashionable galety he was in- 
dulging in, and bidding bis mother a hasty 

xxi-bye, he started off, and soon found 

imself In a quiet little village, 

Upon questioving different ones, he was 
directed to (Ciray'’s pleasant farin house, 
where he received « cordial welcome, 





The figure had advanced to within ten | 


rods of house when Fred threw ap the 
window betore which he stood, and 
shouted: 

“Halt! This has gone far enough! Three 


paces farther and your blood be upon your 
own head.”’ 

And the answer in a deep voice came 
down the slope: “Why disturb you the 
dead. I cannot sleep up yonder with you 
here [”’ 

“One wo paces—three 
counted Fred Gribble, ‘halt, or I fire.”’ 

But the figure raised one long fleshless 
arin to its head, pushed away the drapery 
there, and disclosed a grinning skull. 

It continued to advance. and the 
boy were down on their knees half dead 
with terror. 

But Gribble raised his rifle, alined at 
where the heart should be in a living man, 
aimed steadily and deliberately, and fired. 
And the skull dropped from the head upon 
whieh it had rested; the skeleton arm 
dropped to the ground. Two very human 
arins clatched at the alr. A very human 
fice white with agony and fear looked from 
the folds of the sheet. 

It was the tace of the Hon. Jack Pincher. 

He was dead when they reached him. 

In his pocket was the will and testa- 
ment of Toin Gribble, dated wecks later 
than the one with the strange conditions 
in it. 

Truly “a bad man should have his own 
way at last,” for in this will all his prop- 
erty, after paying what he owed his sister, 
went to the wife he had deserted, and to 
her children. He had partly made amends, 
at leas, for the life he had lived. 

Pincher had simply meant to buy the es 
tate for almost nothing, which he ovuld per- 
haps have done under the old will, but cer- 
tainly not under the new one. 

~~ - . - * — 
Tom Gribble’s wife lives in the Gnbble 


” 


| imansion now, and Toin's smster lives with | 
| ties to attend to; and #o 


her. 
For the sake of the love she had for him 





Of course, the plain though comfortable 
room, with the great feather beda, was 
souething very novel to this fashionaple 
young gentleman; still everything was so 
sweet and clean that he rather liked it, and 
he decided w stay as iong as he was oon- 
tented. 

At first he thought a few days would saf- 
fice; but when he caught a glimpse of his 
kind host's pretty danghter, he changed his 
mind. 

Jeunio Gray is indeed, pretty enough to at- 
tract anyone, either young or olf. Ste t 
just eighteen; a pretty, slight girlish figure, 
short black hair curling all over her prowd 
little head and low, white forehead; a sinall 
straight nose, and the sweetest little mouth 
in the world. 

“Come, don't be so industrious, Miss J es 
mie,"’ says Arthur, as be tries to take the 
sewing from her. “I want you to come for 
a row, as it is too lovely an afternoon to 
stay away from the water.” And he looks 
at her with a coaxing expression that she— 
poor little girl—cannot resist. 

So they start off acrows the fielda, and 
soon reach a very pretty lake nestling in 
the inidst of Mr. Gray's broad acres, 

Untmooring a dainty little boat Just large 
enough for two, they get in and are soon 
seen skiinming over the water by Arthur 
Thorne’s master strokes. 

After awhile he stops, and on bis 
oars looks up to find Jessie's beantiful 
eves fixed on him with an expression in 
thern he has never betore seen. 

“Of what are you thinking, little girl? 
You are not half as merry as asual.” 

As he asks this, a strange feeling comes 
over him, and he suddenly realizes why he 
has been #0 contented during the last two 
weeks. 

Yes, he loves her, not as he has thonght 
he loved a dozen other girls, to tire of them 
in a week, but with the strong, over-mas 
tering love that comes but once in a life- 
time. 

“T was thinking,” says Jeasie, in her low, 
sweet voice, “how much I shall miss you 
when you really go, and how very pleas- 
ant the last two weeks have been.”’ 

This is too much for him to withstand, 
and in another moment Arthur's arins are 
around her, and Jessie's curly head is pil- 


lowed on his breast. 


| 
' 


| 


once, a love which has perhaps never en- | 
tirely died out, she keeps flowers blooming | 


upon and around the grave upon the windy 


hill in every mouth when flowers will 


' bloom. 


She never knew of the suspicion of mur- 


| was inisteken. 


Only a power greater than man knows. 
Glenville ple think with a pitying 
kindness of the old tnan whose life is a 


mystery tothem yet, and they say that sin | 


may be undone in a degree by the act which 
does a tardy justice. 

Fred Gribble has never told anyone of 
what he read in his uncle's library that 
waghe evening. 

ut he often wonders whether the lawyer 
would have dared what he did if he 
known of the written curse; and if he 


would have gone to his death if the curve | 


had not been written. 
Who can tell? 


| der against ber husband, and she never | 


| will. 
Glenville ips wwore that vears ago. 
Perhaps the detective froin San Francisco | 


“My darling little girl,” and his votce is 
went semen | tender as he speaks, ‘do you 
realize how dearly I love you, and can you 
feel any of that deep love for me?” 

“Arthur, I fear you already know that I 
do,’ and Jessie's glorious eyes look bravely 
and tenderly up at hin. 

They sit ey julking for awhile, till 
finally the sinking of the sun in the West 
retninds Jessie that she has household da- 
Arthur rows her 
back ty the land, and tiey return Ww the 
house. 

Iu the evening, atter the farmer and his 
wite have retired, the lovers have a lon 
talk, and Arthur explains to Jensie that it 
best not to tell her parents of their en 
ment till he has arranged everything with 
his mother. 

“She has already selected a great belle for 
meé to marry, darling, and it may be rather 
difficult to convince her that I shall be far 


| happier with my dear littic Jessie."’ 


re you sure you will be, Arthur?” 
asks Jessie, looking at him rather wist- 


| fully. 


dear little girl, when I aim not con- 
a moment away froin you, I am sure 
I would never be happy with Esther Ham- 
flton,” answers Arthur, kissing the sweet 
lips so near his own. 

‘Two more weeks pass, which they enjoy 
to the utinost, when at the end of that 
a telegrain arrives, telling Arthur of the 
dangerous {lines of his mother, and ask- 
ing him to return at once. 

“LT can't bear to have you go, Arthur. 1 
| feed as if suumething would happen to keep 
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from me.” And tears dim the bright- 
comet ber eyes as Jensie this. 
“What a fanciful iittiegiri you are!” he 
answers, ashe kissed them away. ‘Don't 
know, my darling little girl, that noth- 
Gare 
ly the good-byes are said, and he is 


Arrivi in Scarborough, he goes di- 
rectly to house at wh his mother is 
ata to find her indeed very iil. 


doctors say a trip to Mentone is all 
that can save her, and so he goes without 
his Iittle 
To be sure he writes her a bovtng good. 
bye. Still she is sorely dwappointed. 
At the time of Arthur Thorne’s first com- 
tothe farin-house, there were several 
the neighboring fariners’ sons whe paid 
Jennie a great deal of attention. 
Of course she received them t 9 y 
; still she had never cared particu- 
larl any. 
waa one, an excending! 
Teerg Ermer, who had loved 
ife. He worked a very fine farin, and Mr. 
Gray and his wife wanted Jessie to-marry 
him; still, when he proposed and was re- 
they thought too much of their 
ooee’s happiness to urge the matter, 
6 felt very 


well-to-do 


flaine, lly when he saw how iuch 
the latter and Jonsie were together. 

He always brings the letters from the 
post office to Mr. (iray’s, #0 when letters 
come from Arthur Thorne it is a very easy 
matter to keep tein. 

At first Jessie thinka Mra. Thorne's ilI- 
ness prevents Arthur's writing; but as the 


weeks wear on she begins ty grow heart- | 


Once or twice the farmer and his wife say 
it is strange they never hear from Arthur, 
but finally they cease thinking of him. 

Not so poor little Jessie; each week finds 
her long more and more for some word 
that will tell her she is remembered and 
loved. 

But time passes on; autuimn, winter, and 
sprin 
beautiful June. 

Jonnie is again sitting in the garden, but 
now there is no song upon her lips, 
there is a sadnessin her beautiful eyes that 
never used to be there. 

Finally the door of the farm house opens, 
and kind, motherly Mrs. (iray comes out. 
There is an anxious look on her tace as she 
wees her daugliter. 

A few weoks before, on being questioned 
Jessie told her mother about fer engage- 
ment to Arthur Thorne, and of his strange 
silence during the month of his absence. 
The kind mother said nothing to reproach 
her, as she pitied her too inmuch for that. 

‘‘Jeauic, dear,’’ she suys, as she reaches 
her, ‘why don't you go for a row or a walk 
orsomething? I hate to see you sitting 
quietly thinking all the time. Go, darling 
find soine amusement; see some of the 

young people, and forget about Arthur 
herne, for he is not worth one of your 
pure thoughts." 

“Don't, motherdear! I can't bear to hear 
you npeak bitterly of Arthur. 

*“Remeinber I love bim, and cannot, will 
not, believe anything against hiim.’’ 

Jenasie’s impetuosity brings the color to 
her face, but as it recedes, leaving it so 
white, ita delicacy is very perceptible, 

She is very fragile these days, so different 
froin the rosy-cheeked litle beauty of last 
suininer. 

“I don't understand how you can believe 
in his love after a your's silence,’ says Mrs. 
Gray, but regrets it instantly as she notices 
the pained expression on her daughter's 
fuce 


“I will not try to explain, but I have per- 
fect faith in bin if 1 wait tor years or for 
ever.” 

Saying this, Jessie leaves the 
walks towards the lake. 

Arriving there, and feeling tired after the 
exertion of walking, she lies down under 
the trees, where slice soon fulls fast asleep. 

An hour has | away, When the per- 
fect stillness is disturbed by a step, and 
Arthur Thorne comes in view. 

He is sun-burned, and the careless look 
hitherto seen on his face is gone. 

As he looks duwn at Jessie, looking so 

reand sweet before him, a something 
shakes his strong young !raime. 

W hose treachery is it that has made the 
changes in that bright, sweet face ? 

He has just come from the house, where 
everything has been explained on both 
sides ; how he bas written continually with- 
out receiving a word in reply, and that his 
mother's iliness had kept bim at her side 
until death released him, afler nearly a year 


ng. 
e hed then hurried to Jessie, to have 
everything explained. 

As he looks on her, a great longing to 
take ber in bis arins almost overinasters 
hin, when Jessie, moving in her sleep, 
murmurs, “I kuew you would come, Ar- 
thur, in spite of your never writing.”’ 

Jo an instant she is in Lis arins, and awak- 
ening, looks once mere on his loved face. 

“Arthur!" is all she says, and then quiet- 
ly faints away. . 

He carries her to the house, and she is 
laid in ber bed, fromm which she dves not rise 
for six weeks. 

Brain ferer confines her, and from her 
wild ravings they learn of the feartul suf 
fering she endured sv patiently. 

Finally consciousness and TO 
tarn, and she is carried down stairs jor the 
first time just a year trom the day she inet 
Arthar Thorne. 

During their conversation it dawns upon 
Jeasic that Williain Black*inus be 


seat and 


sible for all ber suffering; but she bo | 


now that she insists thot nothing 


done to }.im. 


ensie all his | 


iter about it,and Arthur | 
Thorne’s coming only added fuel to the | 


come and go, and it is once more | 


and | 


Srayits is explained now, dear Ar- 
thur, and conscience must reproach 
him more bitterly than ever we could do.” 
And Jessie looks at him pleadingly. 

“Of course you will have your own way, 
my darling, and if the color will J re- 
turn i these dear littie white cheeks I will 
forgive hi 

the in question until there 
o dea! of color in them. . 
n a few weeks Jeasie’s health is fully re- 
a then there is a quiet wedding 
in the little parish church. 


than Jessie Gray makes as she stands at the 
altar in her simple white dress and veil, 
and gives herself into Arthur Thorne’s 
keeping forever. 

“We will have el ” Ae 
thur says, as he insiste on her simple dress. 
“] want you to come toine as I found you 
—a sweet little wayside flower.” 





THE CHAMELEON.—The name “chame- 
leon” is derived from 


proper, since it is one.of thuse creatures 
which are specially fitted by their organiza- 
tion to live on trees, and which are compara- 
tively ill at ease when on the surface of the 
earth. Aristotle was acquainted with the 
singular inctions of their eyes, but even he 
fell into some curious mistakes respectin 

it, and he tells us that it has no spleen, an 

no blood, except in the vicinity of ite head 
and eyes. Pliny is careful to restate these 
errors, and further telle us that it lives with- 
out eating or drinking, and though general- 
lv an inoffensive aniinal, becoines terrible 
savage in the dog days. He also adds, on 
| the authority of Tentandien, that it has the 
#0 that they become in turn the prey of 
other animals, and that ite head and neck, 
when burned on oak charcoal, will cause 
thunder and rain to occur simultaneously. 
On the other hand, he rejects as fabulous 
the Grecian beliet that its right leg, cooked 
with a certain herb, has the power of mak- 
| ing a person invisible; that the thigh of its 
lett leg mixed with sow’s milk will induce 
gout ifthe foot be rubbed with the com- 
pened, and thata man may be inade to 
neur the hatred of all his fellow-citizens by 


ure of chaineleon's intestines and the renal 
secretion ofan ape. Aldrovandus informs 
us on the authority of older writers, that if 
a viper passes beneath a tree in the branches 
of which a chaineleon is perched, the latter 
will let fall some of its saliva upon the viper 
which is thereby killed; and he further 
tells that elephants sometimes unwittingly 
eat chameleons among the leaves of the 
trees on which they feed, and that meal is a 
fatal one unless the elephants have resourse 
to the wild olive as an antidote. 
a 


Living on THE Moon.—Professor Proct- 
or in a recent lecture stated that the moon 
did not revolve around the earth, but that 
the two circle about each other, and the real 
centre of revolution of each is the sun. If 
there were a railway sufficiently ‘‘elevated"’ 
to reach the moon, which is 238,818 miles 
distant froin us, we should be fifteen months 
inaking the journey at ordinary railroad 
speed. Uponarriving, we should observe 
several interesting phenomena. First, it is 
a very a uiminary of a diameter 
of 2,081 miles, with a surface of 14,000,000 
aquare iniles, a volume one-forty-ninth of 
that of the earth, and a mass one-eighty-first 
of it, Then, the force of gravity being one- 
sixth of that of the earth, we could be thirty- 
six feet high, and still quite as active as we 
are here. But our longer bodies would 
have alonger day in which to disport them- 
selves, for there is a lapse of twenty-nine 
and one-half of our days between the lunar 
sunrise and snnset. Our extremities, how- 
ever, would certainly suffer after sunset, for 
the surface of the moon is 250 degrees below 
zero at nidnight, and the reaction towards 
noon would try even our prolonged propor- 
tions, for at noon the surface would be 38 
degrees above the boiling point. Weshould 
be very quiet, probably, for there is no livy- 
ing creature there now. ‘Still, as Protessor 
Proctor has said that all planets pass through 
tive nae, the last of which is death—a 

which the moon has reached—the ap- 
prehensive mind naturally inquires how 
soon the earth will probably reach it. The 
Professor answers, reassuringly, that the 
earth ja now about 500,000,000 years old, and 
that it took the moon 800,000,000 to reach. its 
oresent state. He therefore concludes that 
it will take the earth 500,000,000 years more 
to reach the same condition. There is thus 
no iumediate cause for apprehensiun. . 

°° << 


A STATESMAN'S PECULIARITIES.— The 
contrast between 4 great man as he appears 
to the world and as he rk ne in private 
life was never more strikingly illustrated 
than in the case of the younger Pitt. When 
he was at Walmer be used to to a farin 
where hay and corn were kept for the horses. 
He had a rooin fitted up there with a table 
and two or three chairs. He used to sa 
that whenever he could retire from public 
life he would have a good English woman 
cook. We find him a drinking out ofa 
| lady's shoe, and maar ntending his sister’s 

toile. Lord Chat was a model of 








domesticity. The ide, bordering upon 
insole n which he showed hiwuselt en- 
cased to the world, fell naturally from hii, 


and without any eftort to 
crossed the threshold of hisown door. He 
was however, always studious to maintain 
his , and it was noticed that when he 
read in his family circle he in- 
variably passed the volume on to some one 
else when he came to the comic 
n when thé serious 





resuimiug it 
| Teco 


" anewers Arthar, tenderly | 


The sun never shone on a lovelier bride | 


two Greek words | 
Sootymng “ground lion,” a naine singularly | 


power of attracting to the earth birds of prey | 


having hia gate-posts annointed with a mixt- | 


t it off, as he | 


New Publications. 


One of the most striking books in the 
way of compilation that late years have 
xiuced, is “Hubbard's News r and 
| k Directory ot the World.’ It is inag- 
| nificently finished and bound in crimson 
| binding, making it in this oe ae 
| res ually attractive as in e 
onhd eee y : to give a thorough idea 
| of the highly valuable contents of this ool- 
oneal feat in book-imaking. The best we 
| can do is to make ageneral attempt at the 
whole. Firstly, it gives all rs con- 
cerning every journal published in the 
world, with hundreds of full-page reduced 
fac-similes of the nore iuinent. Coupled 
with these is a great deal of curious and 
valuable knowledge, statintics, ete., with cor- 
| rect and finely drawn and oolored 1 of 
the various countries of the earth. There 
‘are dozens of pages, maguiticently illustrat- 
ed, devoted to the ever fascinating history 
of printing and journalism. The press of 
| this country is specially treated, and num- 











' 


| erous full-page portraius of the leading jour- 
nalists of the day are given with sketches. 
| Pictures and descriptions are likewise nuin- 
'erous of the most prominent newspaper 
| buildings of both hemispheres, and photo- 
~~ *y a new process of many of the 
fe ing foreign editors and writers. Another 
| feature is a reliable list of the best banks of 
'the world and kindred subjects, with all 
suitable particulars. Altogether we look 
upon this book as unique of its kind, and as 
supplying a long-felt want. It not only 
shows « vast amount of praiseworthy liber- 
| ality, labor and research, but gives to the 
| world a thoroughly responsible ay 
upon the important matters of which it 


| treats. In two Jarge octavo volumes of 
| 2589 Price ‘Ho. H. P. Hubbard, 


| editor and publisher, Hartford, Conn. 

“One of Cleopatra's Nights,”’ and 
| er romances by the famous French 
| writer, Theophile Gautier, have been trans- 
| lated by Lafeadio Hearn. The opening 
| tale gives title to the book, its companions 
| being “Clarimonde,” ‘“Arria Marcella,” 
| “A Souvenir of Pompeii,” “The Mummy’s 

Foa@,”’ ““Omphale,’’ “A Rococo Story”’ and 
| “King Candaules.” To those who are in 
any degree familiar with the works of the 
| fantastic Frenchman, it is unnecessary to 
| commend these excellent selections from 
his lighter productions, and to those who 
are not acquainted with him, we advise 
the perusal of this volume. It will be 
found in the highest degree entertaining. 
Beautifully printed and bound in scarlet 
cloth and gilt. Worthington & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York. For sale by Porter & 
Coates. Price $1.75. 

MAGAZIN BS. 

We have received 26 of Saalfield’s 10 cent 
Library of Music, issued monthly. It is as 
it claims to be both a good and cheap publi- 
cation. This number contains “Bring My 
Hero Home,” “I Mean to be a Sailor,”’ 
Knickerbocker Quickstep’? and “Strand 
ed.”’ R. A. Saalfield, 839 Broadway, New 
York. 

Potter's American Monthly, for April, 
contains its usual array of excellent matter, 
Among the articles are ‘‘The Home of Pres- 
ident Garfield,” illustrated, *‘The Love 
Life of John Randolph,” ‘*‘Winter Life in 


Nomenclature,’’ ‘‘The Literature of Letter 

Writing,” ‘The Romance of Two Pianos,”’ 

etc., etc. The short stories, serials, ase! 

and in particular the well-tilled my 

meamears all good. Potter & Co., publishers, 
a., Pa : 


The Musical World, for April, besides 
containing a vast ainount of excellent read- 
ing matter, valuable to all interested in mu- 
sic, has the following choice pieces of music, 
local and instrumental: ‘Patience Lan- 
ciers,’’ ‘Kiss Me Darling, Ere I Go,” “At 
Noontide,”” “4 Twilight Fancy,”’ “‘Moun- 
tain Sylph Schottishe.’’ S. Brainard’s Sons, 
Cleveland, publishers. 


St. Nicholas, for April, opens with a 
charming frontispiece picture by Rosina 
Emmet, illustrating a timely little poem b 
Mary Ma Dodge, entitled “An Ap 
Girl.” “Brigham, the Cave-Dog,” is an ac- 
count of a clever animal that was lost in 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz contributes “The Story 
of Wanges Pah and the White Elephant,” 
illustrated. ‘Lord Malapert of Moonshine 
| Castle”’ is a bright comedy for children, by 
| E. 8. Brooks. The veracious legend of 
| “Mr. Weatheroock,”’ is given by “Aunt 
Fanny” Barrow. Walter Satterlee has 
drawn four page-illustrations for some ses- 
thetical stanzas, called “Lainent of the Cat- 
Tail.” Dr. Eggleston's serial, “The Hoo- 
sier School Boy,” and the “Recollections 
of a Drummer Boy,” by Harry M. Kieffer, 
are brought, to their conclusions; and 
“Donald and Dorothy” have a grand good 
time in their “House Pic-Nic.” The / 
trated “Northern Myth” stories are contin- 
ued with the legend of “The Hoard of the 
Swarthy Elves." Of interest to nany read- 
ers will be Deacon Green's report on the 
“Historical Pi.” Mary N. Prescott, Mar- 
garet Johnson and Margaret Vandegrift, are 
among those who contribute ms and 
sketches, and there are drawin by J. 
Wells Chainpney, Walter Shirlaw, Addie 
Ledyard, J. G. Francis, and Jessie McDer- 
| mott. The Century Co., New York. 


The March number of tl 
Musical Journal will otuinnon. 





be found full of good | 


ympathize with Woman. 

















Holland,” illustrated, “Odditiesof Personal | 





For a quarter of a century or more Hostetter¥ 
Stomach Bitters has been the reigning specifeter ® 
digestion, dyspepsia, fever and ague, a lose of poys- 
cal stamina, liver complaint and other disorder aa4 
has been most emphatically indorsed by e 
as a health and strength restorative. It 
a tendency to premature decay, and sustains and com 
forts the aged and infirm. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers genorally. 
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Everything of the best for the Farm, 
Country Seat. Over - ae under 
growts Landreth’s Garden Seeds. 
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| things. It contains eight choice selections of | 


sheet music. In addition, t i 

fund of musical news and oan on me 
editorials discuss fearless! y the moat promi- 
nent —— of interest. Published by Win. 
| Nunev >. 1300 Chestiut street, Phila- 
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Facetie. 
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They call China the celestial kingdom, 

pet, from our best knowledge of It, it woeld seem 

f that tea-restrial were the better designation. 

Some men are so extremely careful that 

grey will lock themselves up in the back office for a 

aeek to avoid drafts—especially sight drafts. 

A London paper says that short honey- 

’ moons are the fashion now. It is preenmed the hon- 

eymovn ends when the last quarter is reached, 
_ a _e 









(omeumpltes Cared, 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands byan East India m 
the forinula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 
\ and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 

' Catarrh, Asthma, and all ‘Throat and Lang Affect- 
tions, also positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
t bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 

tested Its wonderful curative powers In thousands bf 

cases, has felt it his daty to make it known to his suff- 

ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 

terelieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
! to all who desire ft, this recipe, in German, French 
f / or English, with full directions for preparing and 

asing. Sent by malt by addressing with stamp, naming 
thispaper. W. A Noyes, 49 Power's Block, Ro- 
chester, x. Yy. 

$$ $$ — 

Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, at GRAND 
UNION HoTE., opposite Grand Cen Depot. #0 
elegant rooms, fitted up at acost of one million dal- 
lars, reduced tol and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotei 
jm the city. 
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0l4 Geld Bought.—‘iiver and Platinum of al! 
kinds. Fall valuepaid, J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. #23 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention TUK PORT. 
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2. 47° When oar readers amewer any Adver- 











order, and instrument 2 wil be 
beet inetrument ( for the 

J 8%, $100, $110, $115, 8125. Beantifully Tie 
‘ormation about bogus stops and false descriptions of sets of sa op A 
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umana (or Pan Tremolo). Rurhene, Celeste, Cornet, 
: 36 in. —_, # in. wide, and Bin. deep. 


Ny Ulestrated Cataleger mailei free. 


ways Beantifa 
Order direct from this advertisement, as the above isa special low poten, and acting ean te anved by correspondence. Remit by draft, poxt-office 
as represented) —or give reference to some bank, banker, or responsible Uusiness 
promptly shipped to you for trial We manufacture a fine variety of Pianos 
money they wish to invest) of any house in the trade, FIANOR from $235 to $200; 
Catalogue malied free. 
vets the proves a+ pd and makes deception dm possthle. 
. PATTERSON, & P.O. Deawer 12, Bridgeport, Cenn., U.S. A. 


Be sure and send for ome. n gio” 
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t ¢ nd in thene firm, if you do not wish to send money with 
i 8 SSIs soe ee 
,, Post. ‘ Address the manufseturer, 
. KIDNEY WORT Warner Brothers 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over Phorn or 
whalebone has induced 


CONSTIPATION. 
this 





j 
' 


/ us to use it In all our 
leading Corsets. 
Sle REWARD 
wd will be id for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
hoe breaks with six | 


months’ ordinary wear. 
Price Ay Ags W.B. (con- 
Abdominal, + 
Shealth or Nursing, $1. 
Coraline or Flexible ilip | 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00, 
For sale by leading mer- 








KI l DNEY-WOR ~ iter vimitations boned 








WARNER BROS,, 373 Broadway, W. Y. 
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| CURE FITS! 


: 513 

‘ When I ta CHESTNUT ST., 
say cure, ‘ t 

; for a time, and then have them Sularw aguibe’ | wens Philadelphia. 

} ‘radical cure. I have made the diseases of Premier Artist 





| Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness 


IN HAIR. 





















a life-long stud I warrant 
worst seauee z: use others have fale ed, ie oe = Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
{or Rot now receiving acure. Send oratreat- | TELATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
ice and A Free Bottieof "Te cont infallibie y Give | TOUPEES. 
Xprese and Post — yee nothing for a 
we andt will cute Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
UR. H. G. . tas Peart St., New York. measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 
aa FOR WIGS, INC ue, TOUPEES AND #®CALPP, 
doft INCHES, 
wher =) No. a, Poem —* os bac’ 
forehead as far as bald. 
CURED with DOUBLE | %®,2., dic head to ueck. | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
CHLORIDE of GOLD. No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
Fasey Eres. $1.00 over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
E. , M. .. DWIGET, : No, 4. From ear to ear the head. 
~~“ round the forehead. 
lways ready for sale a splendid Stock .f 
00 0 YOUR OWN PRINTING ult *, Toupees, , w® ieee os Ww io» 
ida, Curla, etc autifully manufac- 
Foeesce and ovttts from $8 oe haw gy ‘as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 


tenti 
“Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 











lal prices of decided advantage 


! d 
ae anes address on request—mentioning this 


malied to any @ 


r. 
weil J.C. BAKER & CO., 
815 FILBERT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{Special attention to orders by mail. 
JOHN C. BAKER 4 CO., Philadelphia, offer the purest 
‘and sweltest C. L. Of! Im the worid, and having a high repu- 
= to maintain, are annoyed at learning of large quantities of 


4 ourselves 25 well as customers, we susgest that they ap- 
@trect to aa, or take only in baying the of] pat ep in eur 
itles, and bearing eur special inbel, 


ots Bottles Bakers Pure Cod Liver on, per express, on receipt of . ° 94.00 
o “ Mmsqistow, (with Lime and Sods). *' ** le eh ee 


- €¢. LL. Off, with Hak, 


ae —>— 


BARLETT’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. 


alt EEDY Cere, raed Sphysciane and grate 

n cured. Y Penh entities ‘ OLD Docton's L wont descnbing the 

reais sent to any address on receipt of stamp. x containing 14 Suppositories mailed on receipt of 
aot Kept by nearest druggists. 
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isease, eye and 
$1 .ee, 


AGENTS ror UNITED STaTEs, 
JOHN ©. BAKER & (CO., Philadelphia .Pa. 





Important to Buyers of Cod Liver Oil 











1 thousends who have | 


SPRING 1882, 


SPRING 1882 


CARPETING! 
JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


809 & 8ii Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


We have now tor Exhibition and Sale 


full lines in the different qualities of Wile 


tons, Moquettes, Veivets, Body Brussels, Tapestry Brusseis, 
t 


and ingrains, comprising the latest Cesigns and colorings, anc 


fail to be satistactory to buyers. 


prices which cannot 





Notr.— We areselling many of last season’s patterns at prices less than cost of manu- 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SONGS “ = 


55 


55 pir ore ole. 


OMPLETE WORDS AND mus 


size win with 
Liohner, Molley. 
selection embraces on 
ete., allof which will J ba 
will ornament any piano, end afford y hours to persons 
nly seven act, stamps or both twelve Sct. stamps. Address, 


composed by Strauss, Coote, | 
+ Marziaie, ¢ Syiliven ay © Adame, Abt 


—— these Books are beautifully printed = i bound 


lates MUSIC aden Boorse Fnae or Organ. re pieces each, Vocal or Instrumenta! wer i Fup fuga 


and about 6 eres Ss 


and Opers Bongs, Wattoos.¢ Gairpe Peinen, Pre Traneeri 
n handsome covers, ez 
fond of © send either book, 
RiDEOUT & CO., 10 Barciay St., We a 





Cai AH UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


The Greatest Bargain ST ra a rae ay a ae ant a bea 







The Fireside at Home for One Ye: ear 


Valveble Information epon cour tantoet interest, Biographical 
bold aT 2d Recipes. yorm cos ‘toatly, oll Hints, Biories, ae Games for ¢ 
lustrect aod awe oy 


Fifteen Valuable Books, 2 yf 


@ porel, by Mies M. F. Braddea; 
ras The Wistery 
of Common Thi aa eocyclopedia 


ae, Op Mereeret t oust; 10. Captain alcase 

12. Amos Berton. 6 Bovel, b George Enots 13. 
waist five Pier yt 1. SAR 
worlds 


eared 


are sie fr Ai? 


ates pa 


Thorne, @ @ sovel, by 
fies Ma! —yt 6. Enoch Ardem and coher Fooms. 07 OF Bret ea eonyeon; 7. Distinguished People, peruraise end 


prac . —< by Avsie 


Ca Veluabie pubiications the largesteirculat 


t 
oo wad ake 27 any reita seedy my?» 


u * pebiislineg house in the 
Bead shies pon receyiol only One Doilas 
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Bco.oma 
14 novelettes, 


rf Tus tnesipe 4t Home te « large and beautiful, (Uustreted 
esine of 34 iar 


8, Including pen o over. 

Sermons by Eminent Divies yy r v House 
7 vines eoey ~4 

bi idren, Wit aad Hamor 4 Using to amase, 
We wil also send re ae 

bound tn pampnins form, bandsomety {llustrated ont yt nted from large, 

Their tit! sare as fullows: 1. My Money, novel 

i Darvel 


Rhode Boug)ton; 
mn’; &. Ch: fattan’s Miatake, @ 


Mk 


Thowugate, @ perel, b 
the auiver of “A Gilded 


. ne} 
erefui information; 9 Actribution, or Mgt my the put 
Orn? Caider; 11. Henry Arteli, a novel, bp Nee. hair 
wsh, & novel, Sa See: it. 4 Gilded Bin, & novel, rs 
omae Thee ere amorg the best works 


Bawtll alee send 
pu ar mast, beth vocal 


— eatire com hiaat oa. 


“Penny songs,” bet choiwe aud 
Thirty-five Pieces of Choice Music, gms: efron Woy By 


Twickenham Ferry, Torpede end the Whale, Dream Bone { om Fatnitra, bown Where rhe B cousiioG@oow™’ E7ccee Bias, 


Fred. Tell thew to mtop, In the Giosa.ing, La the Golden Bvent.de, L: 
% 6 ) eons joldes Bitar Os »p, Pleasures of May, Kigoietio Walts, Soret Love Wala, 


z. a Lituie Birds, Spacich Love Sou: 
~ fmm-y Waits, Capuve heart -y ¥-~ Circiet Po ta, 
Grae Parede 


al rise Freely Calling. Man in the Moog, None at I Can Bry, 


Dona durnite Marck, Boue Walls, Gracdmether s Glor *t Story, 


arch, a he Reverics, lation aig in =o Oa the K...u4, Pcasant Though:s, Portiaed Faney, Bailors’ Pieasuree, 


are reprodections ef the Snes@ 


Four Fine $ ine $1 Steel (Repro ae aproducin) Engravings, = se rt te 


ehromos or The Bpen 
> Thee Dirembor'y Ow Cate ie . ont. count 
4 Shearing the 


Buger Spoon, oom patterd end quality; 4 Perinen 
Faritcmr ie ts jel geld piace seuing, 6 Paw Onge 
wey buadesme; 






















Lady Ag with good salary selling @ueen’ Cay 
7 New or B@ "aut no Zalik Chromo Cards with 
lee. FE. LD. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum, Ct. 


Spa Nahant ad om t; 8 SP ote «dane end chi 4 at 
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. Lediew Pearl Shell Necklace, very handsome 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


AT THE FLOOD-GATES 








BY LYDIA GODDARD. 


LD Job H was an eocentric man— 
a bad, cruel, vindictive man. 

He was of the gi tribe, and though 
he had settled down at Wearly Mill many 
zease Seren one thine, he still held aloof 

in bis fellows, after a fashion, his band 
being oe every one who cromed the 
path of his will, and as a consequence every 
inan’s band was against hit. 

Still, he was agood miller. Now Ralph, 
hie nephew, although ‘touched hard,” as 
we you termed it, with his uncle's 

vindictive teinper, was soinewhat 
of a favorite with us lads, because of his 
daring, his pluck, his cleverness, his will- 
oan w enter heartily into anything of 
m jevous fun; » in any pran 
acheme, with Ralph fur leader,we were gep- 
erally successful, Now to my ° 

It was one fine day, sunshine hing all 
over the meadow on the opposite side of the 
mil)-stream to that where the mill stood,the 
river itself aglow with the same golden 
light, all the tender little leaves opening 
and clapping their tiny hands, as it were, for 
very joy, the cuckoo orying, and the birds 
keeping up & —, _—_ pn Mg nae 
banging trees. a of ten, w Nip, in 
dog, « flute black and white our of no par 
tiou breed, were having our roinps there 
all by ourselves; I throwing bits of stick 
into the turbulent waters of the iill-river, 
Nip wading in and bringing them out 


n. 

At last I went out on tothe bridge span- 
ning the streain, over which foot passengers 
came w& the mill from the village, and us I 
gave ashrill whistie through my fingers I 

ht sight, as I thought, of a dark tace— 
not Job's, nor the old grinder's—at the inill 
window, 

It was Ralph's, and in afew seconds out 
he caine on to the platforin and along to the 
bridge where I was standing. 

I could see he was ina temper by the 
scowl on his dark young face. 

Little trioksy, sprightly, unsuspecting 
Nip bounded to meet hivn,leaping.enappia 
and barking in his wild, rough mirth an 
7 he had done the siuine many times 

fore. 

He sprangas bigh as his shoulder, ay, 
anapped at his very hair, all in fun—he 
never was a vicious dog—but the gipsy lad, 
in his angry, vindictive imood could not 
brook his rompish greeting, and ere I knew 
or realized it he had struck him a heavy 
blow with asledge he had in his hand, and 
not content with that, kicked the small, 
senseless inorsel over the bridge into the 
me a gurgling water below. 

know not what of anguish swept over 
me,as I saw the little nite caughtand borne 
on‘ ard by the swift stream: greater an- 
guish since then has perhaps overwhelined 
me, but never such a yearning, such a crav- 
ing, such a maddening sense of injustice as 
that which then surged over me. 

I could not let my little pet perish thus; 
he night yet be reseued, Lhe might not yet 
be dead 


I was Pr froin the bridge, when a 
powerful hand seized ine by the collar, and 
with one swing, a8 it seemed, tossed me 
away out in the daisy-strewn meadow, as if 
1 too had been a dog. 
“Art mad, you young greenhorn? Let 


the dog die," said the rough, coarse voice of | 


Job, whose hand it was that had gripped 
ine. 

“I'll not see him die,"’ I cried, darting 
from his hold to the water-side, just in time 
to see poor Nip sink down for the last time 
under the sunlit waters. 

“What didst killihe brute for?" ques 
tioned Job, his band again on my ovllar 
calling to his nephew, standing on the 
bridge. 

The boy laughed a defiant, ringing laugh; 
it rang out t> me, and cut me to the heart. 

“He snap at me, like everybody else,’’ 
cried the dark, swarthy-face fellow. 

“A, ‘ts all snapping as plain, honest folk 
like us get from such as you; and your 
very dogs take alter you.’ SS» spoke 
Job. 

“I¢’s untrue!" I cried in my passion, my 
grief, and surprise at the man taking bis 
nephew's part in thus striking his own 
triend—for I was, or had been, his friend— 
andoh! he had struck me, wounded me to 
the very quick. 

My head wasin to much of a whirl to 
realize r Nip's death yet. 

“And you as bud as if you side with 
him and take his part,’’ I told him. 

“If he crushed ine, tossed me into the 
river asthe other had tossed my dog, I did 
not care.”’ . 

“You should drink water like your dog if 
"weren't for the law,’’ he hissed, lifting ine 
from the ground and holding we over the 
river. 

“You dare not!" I cried; while won 
from the bridge shouted, «as if he 
the fellow were in earnest, “Hold, ancle, 
bold!" 

He set down ameng the daisies again, and 
took his hand off me. 

I was too angry, my heart too sore, to fear 
bim ; but there was no use lingering on the 
epot, as Nip was dead, gone beyond recall 
Or rescue; #0 witu b 


‘ oF course my father threatened Job with 
he terrors of the law—or rather Ral 


ph— 

both; but it ended i : 

3 bat tener ot ‘reales 

in shamme-faced penitence for 
outburst of tem 


ye have ber Master 1 ?** he ask- 
ed, a month after, as I walked by the mill 


erect 











be stood 6n the platform in the evening 
ee wns it thas ether rT 


and laughed saucily at the two girls, Kate 
and Maude,as b rs are wont to do when 
bent on teasing their sisters. 

Not a soul was to beseen at the mill as 
we shot past beneath the red sunlight. 

“Why, there's old Job closing the flood- 
gates!’ cried George, as we drew 
near. 

**He'll not shut the:n,”’ said ] re-essu 
ly, smiling at the two girla, each clinging 
the side of the boat with one hand. 

“Oh! he’s likely enough to,’ observed 
George, not in earnest,as a 
my heart was beating with wild —v 

“Oh, he is! he 1” sobbed Kate and 
Maude springing up, nearly overturning 
the boat. 

“Job,’’ shouted George, ax we rested on 
our oars, ne | up to where he stood on 
thefhigh embankment, his evil face red with 
the sunset, ‘Job, you'll not doit; you'll 
overturn the boat.’ 

“Won't 1?” oried he. 

“Let us dip back, Georgs,”” said I; and 
now Ralph's head caine peering down at us 
over the low wall by the flood- 

“Don't uncle don't! 'Tis Master Phil and 

and they——."’ I was thankful to 

hear him say it. lam thankful now, after 

ears have flown, for that one sentence; be- 
re—ah! before—— 

**No tiine,”’ returned Geo 
sition ; and the spanp 

I remember thinking, in my maze of be- 
wilderment, of Pharaoh and his host, with 
that wall of water surging over them, bear- 


a stay 

mething like this was upon us; our lit- 
tle, quivering boat was caught like a straw 
or leaf. The children sereained ; we lads 
were very quiet, but we beard a shrill cry 
ring out from the bank. 

I heard Maude ory, “Phil, I shall be 
drowned !”’ and George calling to Kate to 
cling to him. 

I struggled towards a little golden head, 
but the water swept her on, poor little fair- 
haired Maude, whom we had brought to 
her death—a watery grave. 

‘Hold on, Master Phil, I’ve got the little 
‘un !"’ I caught a sigh of Ralph's face as in a 
dream, with a look upon it I shall never for- 


t. 

Bhiold on to what? To life, arnid that mad 
swirl of water going and receding ? I bat- 
tled, I fought, I heard a shout from the 
shore, as from those who were cheering— 
cheering for what? 

“Here Master Phil, here!'’ A hand 
clutohed me; such a grasping hand it was, 
such a panting for breath, sucha beautiful, 
dark, pale face, and then that faithful hand 
bore ne away. Dark, dark very dark, it 
all becaine around ine, a sinking mnising 
dream was upon me, and, when the light 
broke over me again, I found that I was in 


e to my propo- 
the river. 


least of His children without love, i 
cesans o me Ho givestbem « double share 
of 71'd like to feel He loved me,” whisp- 
ered Ralph. 


we read. And, do 
the ———o my son's iife,” my mo- 
wt 


him, drawing him to ber. 
{thie was Latin and Greek to young 
Ralph, but not for long; # very sum of tore 


untutored 
. his uncle, a 
ve ite way again and again—a heaven 
love, which caine down like the 
very dew, sweetening refreshing bim 


day by day. 

Xs br old Job,livi with so much sweet- 
ness he somehow caught a little of the same 
spirit, the same temper, and becaine Jee 
harsh, leas of an A 
was never known to shut the flood-gates so 
ruthless! Ay, love, heavenly and 
earthly, e's sweetness, our all. Without 
it, more favored ones than poor gipay Kal ph 
are out in the cold. 


eer 


DARNING STOCKINGS. 








ON’T look #0 a ay 

grandmother, mildly, as I very re 
)) antly com mending a pair of 
stockings. 


“What would Fred Graham say if he could 
see your dimples lost in such a cloud ?”’ 

I did not care what Fred Graham would 
think, I pouted, or any one else. 

I was an exception truly. 
doubt that every one of the 
ogee ae tp epee ee Ss 
picnic, only that t might stay ine 
to enjoy the exquisite felicity of darning 


I had no 
ris was glad 


Oh, of course, how delightful! And I 
began to cry. 
My grandmother looked quietly over her 


8 ea, but said nothing. 

I avoided ber gaze, and jerked the needle 
indignantly through the rent, and broke 
it. 


This'was too much, #9 I toase4 the offend- 
ing stocking aside, and walked to the win- 
dow. 

It was a me rain one of those on 
which the rain 8 with aguiet persist- 
ence, as if it never intended to leave off, as 
if, in truth, it really enjoyed descending. I 
stood w ing the few passers-by burrying 
over the sloppy pavements. 

Opposite was the residence of our stylish 
neighbors, the Simpsons. 

At the window facing mine was a seam- 
tress u a sewing-machine. 

I heartily wished that some benefactor of 
the human race would invent a “darning- 
machine.’’ 

If somebody only would! whata relief it 
would be to mothers of large families, for 
instance, with limited means; not to men- 
tion weary maidens, on dreary days, when 
it rains, and they can’t go to picnics! 

Odear! Andthere was Miss Simpson 
practicing in the front drawing-roow. 

She no stocki to darn; not she. 
Wealthy, and the only child, if she wished 
she might put on anew pair every morn- 

k ones, too. 


ing; 

F abeolutely envied her such felicity. 

I seated myselfand threaded ny needle in 
a worse huipor than before. 

1 knew the alternative—that I must either 
darn my stockings or go without them—so I 
dared away. 

At last I finished, and could not retramn 
from a muttered ‘“T'bank Heaven !"’ 

“Have you finished?" asked my grand- 
mother. ‘Surely you must be exhausted 
by such severe labor.” 

I was tempted to na 
sunile that played aroun 
ine. 

*Oome, then,” she raid, ally, “i mm just 
lunch time, and 1] thing sum hing w eat 
will revive your spirit. 

‘Take the keys, and afterwards 1 havea 


I was; bat the 
her lips forbade 





the mill, the glimmer of a candle giving me | 


— 

lowever we were all saved, and anon we 
were tog@ther in the dusky old mill-house 
parlor—our mother, George, I, Kate, Maude, 
and Ralph, 

‘Master Phil, do ye forgive me now?" 
asked Ralph, his swarthy face glowing with 
feeling, as he drew ine aside into the iarge 
bay-window. 

“Yes, Ralph; it all went down under the 
water,” I replied trying to apeak lightly. 

“[ was just inad that day—put out with 
uncle, and then I cau't like anybody,” he 
explained. : 

“But why should you have been mad, and 
felt like that?” aaid I, unconscions of how 
much of life's sweetening influence had 
been showered upon ue. 

“Ay, ‘tis easy for you, Master Phil, to be 

leanant, and kind, and gentlemanly with 

r, and her love keeping you company,” 


heaving, poor hungry soul! My mother, 
suppoaing herself © called, caine to ws. am 
mn, boy, what is it?’ she asked ot 


but I’ve had nobody and nothing but 
unele, and he’s worse thap ine, and I'l) be 
as bad as him before long.’ 

een cnet Sry S ron have no mo- 
love,”’ my mother. 


“A father’s?’ The dark gipay eyes, full 


of tears, were raised guestion to he 
“Yea, a heavenly Father's on, retura. 
ed my mother gently. “He never leaves 


little story to tell you.”’ 

A nice funcheon is, nine times out of ten, 
a sure provocative to -humor; and, ac- 
cordingly, when finished, I took my seat on 
a little stool beside my grandmother, and 
ainiled very comp!acently in her face. 

“Well, well; the dimples have come back 

in,” she said, as she saw them playing 

hide-and-seek around the corners of my 
mouth. 

“And she to kiss the one on my 
chin, calling it the good little dimple that 

never been away. 


“I cannot think,” she began, “why t 
is so universal - oe 





| skill,and gives unlimited range to thought | 
and but little care to the danere; yet bot 


“Oh! ma'am, I was saying, if I had you 
—a tnother—to love me, I'd be a different | 
aauntered | lad 


you have a father’s care and 


ings. 


“The stitch is easy—the same asthat used | 


for lace, which was a lashionable emplov- 
ment fifty years ayo; it requires but little 


one in fifty can hear it mentioned ‘without 


tall 
and he nodded at my mother, his ches | SNe ey ne & the idea. 


“In iny day it was a kind of recreation 


after our regular plain sewing; regularly | 


as Friday caine, the inending-basket was 
placed on the table,and my sisters and I 
chatted gaily, as we drew the rents er; 
but now 
would rather go with rents in their - 
ings than darn them. rp 
afin my story." 
‘You have often see i 
baw : raps Kg nm your cousin Mary, 
“When they were here in the s her 
many qualities won your admit +} ° 
Still, oc one day that Bey 


| oyems thata inan so ne 
well 
pan should have married 


plain; and he, too, so 


read of darning stock- 


1 almost belteve half our girls | 


and sent # servant in great haste for 3 ser 
“(He came, and, her 

en, desired servant to route her seee 
“Off came the Tittle boot that jd. 
ard had so tender| 

pe oo oa y ing. na 
“The doctor stniled,assured him no bongs 


convey them home. a 

“Neither spoke. Entering the house, 
Edward briefly 6xclaiiné to her mother 
the circumstan expressed bis 





le. ’ 
“The poor girl and was ’ 
sometime pk aa app Mi tee 
“She really loved him, and ‘twas « 
blow to her when she fourtd that he ge 
a — her society. 
“As for Edward, the slattern’s ooking 
vie in he avd ide way 
“For a time p 
rapidly rose to eminence in his preteen 
was six years afier this when he met your 




























— Mary. a 
‘Ty er good 
care of her uvebee roster ber warm 
deophy alt Mie ster experi 
6e : ’ ex 
“Accident decided him. One of hx 
stoners was very ute : 
in an oy of the 
one wet day she went to see her. 


‘She set out alone, but mé.! 


“He offered his services, and at 3 mult 
onming 2 ae was leit in | 
m ° ’ » | 

“He stooped to fit on; there was no 
io io a advanced a pry 

w @ clean r 
of t ° duintiest of little dagunt 

‘‘He could resist no longer, and whe 
told mo She dines Aaaaeee ae ‘ 





CuInrsHiP awp Soncery.—Of 
pochtli, the founder of the Mexican 
we read that “_ great wisard he. 
and a sorcerer;” and every M 
onal ae . hie ia . 
make oourse, 
clouds pour rh nd rain, to make 
run, and al) fruits to ri ” 


his subjects for want one 
told them they knew it was inh 
power to afflict them with 


pox, rheumatiain, and fever,and to 


to grow a8 much and 


plante as ” Ancient 
records yield indications of a similar 
belief. utmes I after being 
‘‘was considered as lack-b: 
of the covatry, and 
evil influence of 
pa Me it was thus 
“(Rabb writings are 
larging u the power 
°of Solomon. 
an Telgning overt devils evil 
havin 6 power 
pnt ae of pie wn 
ve thein. 
of Barone hn peoples farnish ki 





dence. As before ahown, stories imply the 
the Scandinavian ruler, Odin, was be 
cine-man, as were also Niort and Frey, 

successors. And after recalling the Boat 





natural w and. 

ments of early herole ve ascee 
ly doubt that with them were in some 
assuciated the supposed magical 
whence bhai 

wers of K to cured 

gor 

——_— 

| Two fellows went into a ri 













' 
| mu but it 
| would be no fan 
| round, and he took 
| Second’s and 
| ONE Cop 
= Tor or A 
| the eo strained and rack 
_ Pfoduasion of suberaies-frequeney 
existing cases 
| can 4 thus’ sesounted 


; 
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Femininities. 


News Notes. 





" “Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 
Consider well, then decide positixely. 
Gravity is the rind of wisdom, but it is a 


preservative rind, 
The expression of the face the mono- 
grem of the heart. ; 
Men should not talk to please themselves, 
Great things are not always measured by 
relative size; every good act is & great act. 


Vigor and intelligence can be gained only 
@rough continued effort aad energetic action. 


With God caring for us, we are strong to 
live; with God supporting ua, we are strong to die, 


Deterence Is by for the most complicated, 
(he most indirect, and the most elegant of all compli- 
ments. 

Knowledge by itself is only a, small 
power; it is character that converts i inte a great 


power. 

Be but yourselves, be pure, be true, and. 
prompt in duty; heed the deep, low velce ef con- 
ectonce. 


The surest method of subjecting your- 
self to be deceived is te consiter yourself more cun- 
ning than others. 


Probably there is no quality more effi- 


cient in dispelling ignorames than the courage which 
dares to confess it, 


Character is to knowledge just what in- 
terest is to money; it is the animating torce that rea- 
ders it productive, 

Liberal people are generally happy peo- 
pie, and get more enjoyment of what they have than 
foiks of churlish minds, 


Despair makes a despicable figure, and de- 
scends from a mean original, ‘Tis the offspring of 
lasiness and impatience. 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in 
the Divine Word which did not expand the intellect 
while it purified the heart, 


Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the 
treasury of reason, the registry of conscience and the 
council chamber of thought. 


Those who outlive their income by splen- 
dor in dress, etc., resemble a town on fire, which 
shines by that which destroys it. 


The covetous person lives as if the world 
were made altogether tor him, and not he for the 
world; to take ia everything, and part with nothiag. 

Let the day have a blessed baptism by 
giving your fret waking thoughts into the bosom of 
God. The first bour of the morning is the rudder of 
the day. 

‘Tis a sad thing when men have neither 
art enough to speak well, nor judgment enough to 
bold their tongue; this is the foundation of all imper- 
Haenoce, " 


In the humblest business,as well as in the 
eery highest aims of life, success practically depends 
oo the exercise of the moral quite as much as on that 
of the intellectual faculties. 


Leisure itself and the ability to use it wisely 
are both necessary in order that a man may make the 
moet of himself. The absence of either reacts spon 
we other to weaken and diminish it. 


Philosophical and practical views of life 
harmonize perfectly if they are only held in unison. 
it s only when those who emphasize one despite the 
otber that discord and failure ensues. 


The man of principle needs not the re- 
strictions of seal or signature, or any legal instru- 
ment. He deals in solitude as in public, at midnight 
asinsunshine. His heart is the throne of bonor, and 
his brow the witness of manly integrity. 


Good nature is the best feature in the fin- 
est face, Wit may raise admiration, eloquence lead 
the mind captive, judgment command respect, 
knowledge attention, beauty inflame the heart with 
wve; but good nature has a more powerful effect than 
any of these. 


It is said that idleness is the root of gos- 
sip; but not always is thie the case, for the fingers 
may be working busily enough, and usefully, too, 
while the tongue is ill-naturedly employed; it is rather 
mental idleness which tends to gossip than mere bod- 
Uy inactivity. 


The noble passion, true love, contains all 
the elements of self-sacrifice. Love that pines, and 
whines, and envies, and feels spiteful at every atten- 
tion not lavished on itself and its own gratification is 
bot love at all, although it goes so often by the name, 
and is mistaken for it. 


Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
life succeed one another. As the snow gathers to- 
gether, so are our habits formed. No single fake that 
is added to the pile produces a sensible change; no 
single action creatos, however it may exhibit,a man's 


Everything that tends to make people 


tympathy—is as direct and permanent a producer of 
Value as the coal-mine or the cotton factory. 


The true reason why the societies of men 
4re so full of tumult and disorder, so troublesome and 
tempestuous, is because there is 80 little of true relt- 
ston among men; so that, were it not for some small 
remainder of piety and virtue which is yet left scat- 
tered among 
short time disband and run into confusion; the earth 
would grow wild, ard become a great forest; and 
mankind would become beasts of prey to one another. 


i, 





The hearts of pretty women 1 
bons wrapped up in enigmas. aah gee 


She who is too easil Pleased herself 
rarely quesielagiindtoe —= 


Don’t niake up your niind to be sweet to 
everybodys brother but your own, 


No eondition is hopeless to a man where 
the wife possesses firmness, decision and economy. 


There is no outward propriety which can 
counteract indolence, extravagance and folly at 


There's one thing Eve never was accused 
of—that ia, of alighting any one when she gave a tea- 


An Indianapolis couple were married in 
1872, divorced in 1421, re-married in 187, and now sue 
ta be re-divorved. 


Beauty goes a great way with most men, 
Sean ee tne Nrerem creams, Bo one finds 

A Cincinnati woman knocked her hus- 
band senseless with = copy of the Bible. The old ver- 
stom ls good and strong yet. 

Don’t boast of nce of house- 
bold affairs. FE ty compere there is 
be surer stamp of vuigarity. 

Don’t marry a man who has no evident 
way of supporting you. Love on starvation 
ples was played oat long ago. 


Young maa, if you're courting a girl, and 
have a moustache, never eat soap tn her presence, for 
you can't do it gracefully, and she'll have no taste for 
kissing afterwards. 


President Grevy has issued an edict that 
makes instruction in the modern ianguages in the fe- 
male colleges free to all girls who exhibit an aptitude 
for such tastruction. 


Haters of the Chinese at E) Paso, Texas, 
raised money to defend a woman who had shot a 
saucy Ohinaman, and, after seeing her acquitted, pre- 
sented her with a allver cup. 

Mrs. Frances Grant, residing at Rock 
Ferry, near Liverpool, Engiand, has placed the sum 
Of $500, 000 in the hands of irustecs, directing that the 
interest accruing therefrom be paid to the deserving 
poor, without regard to class or creed. 

A Chinaman ran wildly through the 
streets of Cleveland, crying: ‘My wifey dead—my 
wifey dead!’ She was a white woman, and had 
committed suloide becanse, seeing her former hus 
band pass by, she surmised that he was aboat to have 
her arrested. 


The Woman's Journal calls ‘loudly and 
well for a ‘‘Memorial History of Women in the 
War,’ written by women, of what women did and 
sacrificedfor their country, and what they saw in 
hospitals and camps and on battiefielde—of the heav- 
enly side of the war. 


A woman named Vince, living at Great 
Yarmouth, England, went into a store “on place 
recently, thought the proprietor’s face ‘ ed fa- 
miiliar, ’’ asked questions, and found that she was 
talking to ber own husband, who went to Australia 
twenty-eight years ago. They will continue to live 
apart. 

A young girl, possessing fine flowing hair, 
was looking into a shop window at Bedworth, Eng- 
land, when a boy came running ap, lit a match, and 
deliberately threw it on her head, The giri’s hair 
and bonnet were speedily on fire, and it was only by 
the assistance of a passer-by that she escaped serious 
injuries. 


‘‘Doctor,’’ said a lisping fashionable belle, 
who had graduated at half a dozen boarding-schools, 
‘*which do you prefer, tholidity of intellect or bril- 
ianthy? Tham admire brillionthy; ath Skathpeare 
thayth in hith ‘Bride of Abydoth,’ I prefer tholidity 
and brillianthy combined.** The doctor sank back 
into the nearest chair and fainted. 


A young woman gots free railroad pass 
at Jackson, Mich., by telling the poormaster that she 
was a stranger in distress. Next day she reappeared, 
saying that she had lost the pass and wanted another. 
An investigation showed that she was a warried wo- 
man, residing in the city, who desired the Uckets for 
herself and a lover to use in eloping. 

Frank Wells, a resident of [llinois, wooed 
and won a widow residing near Potato Creck. When 
the hour for the marriage ceremony was close at hand 
he borrowed a gold ring and six dollars from the 
widow, andan umbrelia from Nathan Turnipeced, 
and disappeared. To such lengths are persons led by 
the mania for.possessing other people's umbrellas. - 


The Church Union, in speaking of the 
cigarette nuisance, remarks that it is not coufined to 
boys, but that men, and even ladies, indulge tn it. It 
adds: ‘*‘We have seen a lady lay down her cigarette 
on the piano before playing, and another who held 
a oup Of coffee in one hand and the weed in the other, 
O for freedum here from ‘the swoke, that ascendeth 
for everand ever :'*’ 

A remarkable wedding occurred in Som- 
ersétt county, Md., a few days ago, when Fila Shores, 
a girl of fourteen, married ber second husband, H. E. 
Whyte,’s youth of seventeen. Two years ago Ells 


her step-father, s farmer of sixty-five, but the bride- 
groom was econ arrested, convicted and sent to jall. 
Tue young bride secured a divoror, and has now mar- 
ried a lover nearer her own age. 


‘Been the spring robins yet, Mr. Spicer?’’ 
asked a friend. **Weil, yes,’’ sald the interrogated, 
thoaghtfully; *T have got Mrs. Spicer’s milliner’s ac- 
eount. Itis the biggest spring 
small amount of feathers I have seen; fairly made me 
quail. 1 tell you when those people get fowl of s cus- 
tomer they don’t sparrer.’’ The questioner had just 
time to gasp, **What a queer covey—'’ when a street 
ear came slong and swallowed them ap. 


If a woman talks of drees-goods and mil- 
Mnery, the men say she hasn’t « mind above such 
frivolities; if her conversation be of seighborhood 
small talk, she is set down as 2 gossip; if she run on 
about ile nothings, she is a dunce or s ninay: if she 
deals with Wesrary ox extentife Shonen, Se ee 
stocking: if she talks politica, sneored at es & 
seenee creamer. Oue might think that the stronger 
eex was jealous of the weaker, but of course every- 
body knows it is not so, 





was married, a month after ber mother's death, to 


robbin’ bill for a | 


President Arthur has purchased a half in- 
terest in a New York building let. 

In New York h sunflowers and lilies 
are (fastened te the new cards. 

Statistics accord to Holland 12,000 wind- 
milla, which average eight-horse powg each. 

It is now asserted by certain investigators 
that apples are more nutritious than potatoes. 

The Duke of Cambridge, like every other 
cpetate cane, GENS LES GE. eaee Guntes in Eng- 


A few Confederate bonds were sold in 
ne Saas Goa Sew 
In Egypt there are hospitals for super- 
anosated cate, while bumaa suffering scarcely elicits 
a ae 

Nearly 3,000 tons of wrapping-paper were 
lately made inone month, by 4i milla, in the United 


It is stated that g South Carolinian has 
discovered a process ufacturing quinine from 
pumptin. 

Reports from Maryland and Delaware 


contines in faver of a large crop of peaches the com- 
ing scammer. 

At a recent dinner given in New York 
the colored servants were dressed in the style of a 
centary ago. 

In 1881 ostrich feathers were imported to 
this cnantry to the valse of (6, 68,000, against ¢2, 600, - 
@0 worth in sv. 

The amount of tomatoes to be packed In 
Maryland next seasun is estimated to be sumewherc 
aboul Bin UU0 casea. 

It ls said that there are 71,662 Protestant 
churches in the United States—one for every 473 l’re- 
testant population. 

In the columns of Berlin papers are fre- 
quent notices offering children as presents to whom- 
svever wishes to adopt them. 

The elevated roads in New York now op- 
erate 3, 200 trains a My, running only one minute 
apart qmring the busiest bours. 

A church pew was advertised for sale in 
Rochester, MN. Y., recentiy, ‘‘commanding a beaati- 
ful view of the entire congregation. '’ 

A Denver man stood on a corner and 
made faces at a funeral procession. A Denver paper 
characterizes it as a diabolical outrage. 

Four Russian grand dukes have subscribed 
$150, 000—of government moncy-—to the fund fur erect- 
ing a eathedral over the grave of Osar Alexander ILI, 

John F. Chapin died in the New York 

Hospital recently at the age of 52, of an aboess of the 
brain, occasioned by « box on the ear when he was 
bey. 
It is estimated that since the discovery of 
gold in California in 1844, followed by the opening of 
rich mines ia Australia in 1861, those two countries 
have furnished to the amount of $4, 336,000, 000. 

A negro man in Christiansburg, Va., is 
a habitaal coal oll drinker, He says in cold weather 
he often drinks a pint or more at one time, and that 
the sensation produced is shuilar to ihat of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, 

Thirty-one English bishops average a sal- 
ary of §21,000 each, and 14,728 ministers enjoy bene- 
fices yielding an average income of $1,6%: Wut there 
are four thousakmd who have au income of less than 
$750 each. 

Wooden shoes are worn in the West, and 
enough of them are sold to keep a large manufactory 
going at Green Bay. They are cut out of green base- 
wood, smoked and dried like ham, and sold at % 
cents a pair. 


York World says : 
health has lately been falling her, and that ber nerves 
are by no means so strung as they were when Oxford 
triedSto sheot her.*’ 

It is stated that the pistol now in use in 
the British army and navy is likely to be discarded 
iu favor of a weapon with a quadruple cartridge, 
which wiil yicld the sdvantage of ensier and 
more rapid ioading, no escape of gas, and less liabili- 
ty to aecident. 


more than the salaries of four of the justices, of over 
$0,000 a year. 
A truly giant water-lily was recently 


found in Lake Nuna, in Peru. The leaf had a cir- 
cumference of neariy % feet, and weighed between 





roynd and weighed 3 1-2 pounds: its outer petals were 
| nine inches long. 


A man in Shasta county, California, owns 

a cow that is believed to be across between cow and 

| deer. She ts of amali stature, with head, aose, legs 

and fect greatly reeembling adeer. She is a famous 

milker, and from the cream she yleids nine pounds of 
| putter are made per week. 


Asa Briggs died a few days ago at Shutes- 
bury, Mass. Conscious of his approeching end, be 
desired that a certain miaister living in « neighbor- 
ing town should attend his burial services, giving as 6 
reason: ‘They say he's good hand at a funeral, 
and I'd like to hear him )ust once."' 


| Every one will be glad toknow that some 
| thief has stolen, in St. Louis, and probably de- 
stroyed the manascript of a lectere entided ‘The 
Birth, Mission and Destiny of the Great American 
Republic, as Foreshadowed in the Sacred Scgiptures 
and the White Horse of Revelation, so Vividly Fore- 
told in the Gorgeous Bymbolic Language of St. 
Joba." 
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Don't be Alarmed 


st Bright's Disease, Diabetes, or any discase of 





thing that will, 
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art tating es 


system, 
“Ga petite ccctshes mans of tho cctnve ot 


ines than any other preparstion. Twos, fa 
ful | 
Fesepounul thoes while others Tay or oz 





RADWAY'S READY RELIEP 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE S50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE, COMPLAINTS A! PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAIN SUDDEN AP 
Cad gi mains 
-ARS EXPEND Fo ¥. Ei 
ICINES OR MED AT- 
TENDANCE, 








seced, oF ae, | Bad © niiuemea Da 7 


, or wi eural i . 
cotheche, erv 

or with Lumbago, Pain tn the k or Rheuma 4 
or with rrh Chol Morb or au 
or with or Brulses, Chilblafns 
Bites, or w me. woe or Hep 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RK Like will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a hours. 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperti- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nataral in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Cus 


Perfectly Tasteless, 
ae 





The London correspondent of the New | 
‘It ts no secret that the Queen's | 


A Washington correspondent says that in | 


the United States Supremc Court it costs about a dol- | 
lar for the-clerk to look at you, and apother dollar to | 
get out of his sight. A clerkship in that court ie worth | 


3 and 14 poands. A fower was four feet two inches | 


tipatlony 
[tigen TorepepeeMiouatons"Pever, Todery 
_ main’ ofthe Hovels Eilon and oil tersopetorate of 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mereury, mia- 


erals or woe crags. 

| he Obeerve oO 

| Diseases of the ve crane, Comeal 
wets les, Fulness of the 

Prot, Pai or bt ie t 

| tations, Sink or Fla ing at the 





| Dimnese of 
Fever and Dui nin the Head, De 

iration, Yellowrness of the Skin aos. r 
j tne Side, Chest, Limbs, and budden ushes 
| Burning in the . 

A few dows of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disurders. 
| Price, 25 Cents Per Hox, 
We repeat that the reader must consult boots 
| and raon the subject of disceces and their cure, 
amone whieh may be named : 
“Palse and Tree,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Srrofuaia,” 

and ythers relating to diferent classes of Diseases, 


SULD BY DRUGUISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAYT lee 
| wareen Street, ow teu. OC. P 


4a information worth thousands will be sent te yeu. 


| TO THE PUBLIC. 
There be bet alae 
Dr. Hapwar's old eotabiicned - ih ieinoras 


than the base aad worthless imitations of 
there are False vents, Meliefs and Pills. 4 
eure ask for Kadway's, and see that the same 
oe * ts onwhat you buy. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and 
of ipa:scretica, is 7 promptly cured by 


BUAPHRETY IMCOPATING SPECT Ha 2. 


DIAMOND 





















kidpeys, liver, or urinary organs, ac Hop Bitters will =p 
certainly and lastingly eure you, and it is the only | ony 
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o ae very full round the edge of 
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Ladies’ Department 
| PASHION CHAT. me 
MONGST the bonnets which dre pre 
paring for early spring I may mention 
littie capote, covered with viviets, lilies, 
or roses, and these in their turn, pufied or 
veiled over with black lace. 
Also the large poke, bending straight for- 


ward over the face like a coal-scuttle with- 
out sides, made witha crown of pink plush, 





and a brim of drawn pink crape, lined with 


pink pbush, the whole covered with pink 
feathers. 

Jetted and bugled capotesare also worn ; 
they are jetted and bugled on silk or satin; 
a fringe of jetted or buyled lace trims the 
brim, and the strings patch. A bunch of 
flowers or mara-bouts, or feather tips, is 
placed on one side. 

There in a reaction froin the large collars, 
bowa, and fichus that have been worn for 
some tine past ; and some very elegant wo- 


men wake a point of wearing nothing bat | 


a high linen collar or ruche, extending not 
more than halt an inch above the hussar 


collar, with no bow in front, only a simple | 
brooch, or soinetimes a necklace of ancient | 


oolinaer fancy or silver ornaments sewed on 
velvet. 

There are several new mantle stulTs. Sul- 
tane, which has a corded ground with a 
brocade, and is very handsome, and the 
velvet gauzes, which requires lining, but 
are about as rich and effective a fabric as can 
well be. 

Sultane being made up into visites, viz., 
capes with long ends, the shoulder pieces 
set in highand full, and upstanding lace 
ruffs at the throat. They are trimmed with 
Spanish ince, jet, and rat's tall chenille. 
Another novelty in mantles isashort jacket 
covered over with drop buttons, and heavi- 
ly trimmed with lace and tringe. 

For the deini-saison mantios will be made 
elth@r of black satin or camel's bair and 
trinmmed with frills of the saine materials 
gathered, not plaited —and frills of Spanish 
or Grenada blonde headed with chenille 
ruches. 

For morning wear such mantles are made 
of Cheviot cloth; they have loose mantilla 
fronta, square sides producing the effect of 
ayguare sleeves, the back lying smoothly 
over the tournure and of even length, with 
the front falling Just below the hips all 
around. 

Tan chevrette kid gloves of two or three 
shades are worn over the narrow 
sleeves for day, reaching alinost to the el- 
bow. There are two, and soinetimnes three, 
buttons at the wrist, and the rest of the 
glove isshaped to the arm. These gloves 
are worn with a!l oolored dresses. The 
ganta de Suede ure now rarely seen except 
in the evening. 

For walking dresses no colors are more 
sultablethan myrtle-green, dark-grenat or 
seal-brown. Such a costume looks very 
well in dark-grenat cashinere embroidered 
with black silk in sutin stitch. The skirt is 
edged with a very wide flounce with a large 
ruched heading, care being taken not to 
make the flounce too full, and so spoil the 
effect of the einbroidery. 

The draped tunic is richly embroidered 
at the edge, and is caught upon the left side 


much higher than on the right, and leaves | 


the whole of the tlounce visible, except be- 
hind, where it is partly covered with black 


drapery, which is einbroidered to match at 


the edge; the long basques of the corsage 
are embroidered, and are open at the back, 
the opening being tilled with pleats of 
the grenat satin. The cuffs and collar are 
embroidered also; the hat is grenat felt, 


lined and draped with p.ush to match, and | 


trimined with two old gold-feathers. 

A richer out-door costume, which could be 
worn as a reception dress,is of inyrtle-green 
satin and moire. The upper part of the 
eatiu skirt is gauged, then the material 
forins a very wide boulilonne, and is gauged 
again, and finally fallsin a wide flounce; 
the back drapery torius a semi-train behind 
edged with two pleatings. The corsage is 
of moire, with short points in front, the 
aide-pieces being prolonged into two long 
ends which reach the edge of the skirt, and 
form @ frame for the train. The wide shawl 
collar is of myrtle velvet; the sash bow be- 
hind being of the same. The tight-fitting 
sleevés are quite plain and covered by the 
gauntiets of the long gloves. The myrtle 
velvet that is trimmed with moire ribbon. 

All ouirasse bodies, whether straight or 
pointed, are still edged with a scarf drapery 
which te set on in three ways: Firstly,tied 

over the hips like an ordinary scarf, 
with the ends tied sashwise at the buck. 
in opened in front, and 





dino pointed body. It fs then looped up Ifike 


eurtains, and the euds are arranged in a 


dress | 






series of joops at the back, forming thus a 
gracefol drapery over the skirt. 

Thirdly, the séarf is laid on In five or 
seven folds round the hips, and is arranged 
in loops and draperies at the back. With 
| this style separate strips of material may be 

used, as the joining seam= are not seen in 
| the fulds ; and thus are convenient or re- 
| stored dresses, when large lengths and 

widths of material are of rare vocurance. 
Searf trimmings are worn over plain 
skirts, panel skirts,founced skirts, and kilt 
skirts. 
Kilt skirts are preferred for heavy woolen 
materials; flounced skirts for cashmere and 
other light woolen waterials; and panel- 
bkirts for brocadea, velvet, plush, and heavy 
fancy materials, Kilt skirts are kilted the 
entire width of the material, and thus form 
the whole of the skirt of a cloth costume. 
Flownces may be as immense as you 
please. They vary from three (the lowest 
number) to eighteen (the highest number). 
| Flounces may fall over each other, thus 
| completely concealing each heading; with 
| a row or two of gathers or puffs. 

Panels, when they are used, are placed on 
each side of the skirt, and are open both 
back and front. In front they are loose from 
the skirt, but they are fastened to the skirt 
at the back. 

*In the midst of the back opening. be- 
tween the panels, are placed all the puffs 
and draperies of the train (or short skirt, 
| whichever it be), looking as if- they were 

bursting through the open space. The front 
of panel dresses is generally plain or gath- 
ered. At the bottom, however, is a very 
full plaited frill, headed by a still fuller and 
very wide ruching. 

Besides panels, flounces, and scarves, 
tunics are also in favor. 

One need but glance in the shop windows 
to discover that embroidery is to take the 
| place of triimming-laces on suminer dresses; 
cainbrics, nainsooks and Swiss muslins are 

embroidered by tuachine, and the same de- 
| sign js brought out in three different widths 
| with insertions to match, so that it will be 
| easy to trim both underlinen and dresses. 

Open patterns in imitation of different laces 

will be preferred to close patterns, as em- 

*broidories are now brought out, which imi- 

tate guipure, Honiton, Irish point, Venetian 

point, and pointd’Elbe, with their various 
characteristics. 
| Guipure patterns are in floml désigns, 

Honiton patterns are in flue nainsook, so 
| completely covered that the most lace-like 
| effect is produced. 

The Irish and Venetian points are intend- 
| ed to lie flat, without gathers, and will be 
| used on silk and foulards, while thicker 
_ lace embroideries will be gathered aa 
flounces on self-coiored cambrics. Ths 
point d’ Elbe has its large leaves finished off 
‘ with button-hole scallops, usually worked 
by hand. 
The furore for imitating lace designs is so 
| marked that even the well-known tatting 
patterns are copied in cambric embroidery. 

Yokes for bodies, tabliers, and cuffs are 

also prepared in alternate stripes of cobweb 
| pattern and thick embroidery, which prove 

most effective. 
Lace designs are also copied in the new 
| ribbons that will be introduced for triin- 
ming straw bonneta. Mauresque lace pat- 
| terng are used morethan any other, and 
arabesques, leaves, roses, etc., are made 
| open and transparent, while the ribbon is 
| of thick soft silk. 
The arabesques, great roses, and leaf pat- 
| terns of Spanish laces are periectly copied, 
, and a sot, light, lace-like trimming is the 
result, that will be effective on the bonnets 
, Of English and Tuscan stgaw. Trimming 
| ribbons are wider than those of last season, 
and will measure 8in. to din. Another new 
| ribbon combines faille seduisante with the 
| lace patterns and with satin; thus, the cen- 
| tre stripe will be taille; a lace stripe edges 


| this on one side, while on the other side is | 


satin with brocaded simall flowers or leaves. 
There are also ribbons that are moire haif 

their width, and the mauresque lace designs 
| make up the other half; soimetiines a water- 
| od stripe is through the middleof the rib- 

bon, and there are lace stripes on each 
edge. Lace designs in one color, however, 
promises to be the favorite, as all the new 
| shades are seeu in these patterns of ribbon 
' Sin. wide. 
Fireside Chat. 


INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 





E floss silk embroidery that comes to | 


this country from [ndia is universally 
| ft admired ; but few ladies know 
| that is not difficult to imitate. It makes an 


' interesting and not expensive work, tho ef- 
| feet well repaying the trouble. syentenings 
can be made of it for costuines, opera cloaks 
ete., and it would be a novelty for those who 
are tired of working and wearing tne uni- 
versal crewel and outline 
lately... " 

as to materials, 


way of. preparing. pattern, etc., 


for those who may choose to try &. The 
bast toaterial to use for Indian embroiing 
is merino or casbmere, butany soft 

would do,such as fine or twilled flan- 
nel, but it ought always to bethe saine a 
the garment you intend the trimming for. 


For floss silk, which is too naive, 

filoselle or loose-epun knitting silk can be 
substituted, crewel silk might do 
it twisted. Uses mn pareis eee e, and, 
if working with filoselie,di the threada, 
taking three to a needieful, 

will make it about the thickness of floss 


and clumwy. . »$ 

Turn down half an inch on each side of 
the strip in a single iay, and run it 
with athread of the same worsted; n 


work a narrow border close to the edge uf 
the material at one side, and about an inch 
from the edge at the other, leaving room for 
an ornamentaion, which y _ heads 


ng an you 

pase es 2° ae A. Ler nl : 

yourself. ne the prin parts of the 
pattern in French chalk (if he material is 
white use colored 

wrong side) such as pine a -— branches, 
etc., and then run over wi f 
white or colored silk, and rub off the chalk. 
This is all the design you require, the rest 
must be worked in as you go along. Do not 
trouble about exactness; no two sec- 
tions of an In pattern ard ever quite the 
same. 

Having prepared a certain quantity of ma- 
terial in this manner, stretch a portion on a 
frame; the frame of a drawing slate is best; 
get one rather wider than the width of the 
material, and sew on with white or grey 
fingering worsted ; it cuts the inaterial leas 
than thread. Draw every stitch as tight as 

ou can, and stretch your material well. 

his basis of the embroidery is a single 
long stitch of various sizes, and the ground- 
ing consists of the same stitch in groups of 
two, three, or more. In working a “pine 
apple’’ insert the needle at the top and work 
down one side, then return and go down the 
other. Begina “flower” by marking the 
points by aringle long stitoh from the tip ot 
the point to the centre; commeuce at the 
top of centre point, and work down to the 
lowest part, then “P to meet the second 
point, and so on, till halfthe tlower is work- 
ed; do the other half the same. When the 
apo ow part of the design is finished, fill 
n empty spaces with conventional flowers, 
buds, and leaves, according to taste, and 
then ground. 

Cover your material pretty closely in 
grounding, forthe thicker the grounding 
the richer the embroidery will look. When 
the grounding is done, work the ornamen- 
tation above the upper border, cut the ma- 
terial off the frame, and stretch the next 
part. There aretwo methods of working 
this embroidery; one is done the same way 
as satin stitch, putting as wuch silk on the 
wrong side as on the right. The other, 
which is more ecconomical, is worked up 
and down the needle at each stitoh as little 
of the inaterial as possible; this saves the silk 
inuch. Both methods have the saine effect 
on the right side, but the latter takes rather 
longer tine. Either black, cream-white, or 
colored silks may be used, but black should | 
not be mixed with color. The most beauti- 
ful of Indian embroidery is the pure white, 
which goes with any color of material. | 
When working with colored silks ground 
with the same color and shade as the ma- 
terial. Mingle colors according to taste; 
magentaand scarlet, blue and green you 
see side by side in Indian work. The colors 
most in use are blues, yreens, various reds 
(not pink), amber, and old-gold, verging 
into a yellow brown. 

These latter take the place of yellow, | 
which is not often used, neither is purple. 
When the trimming is finished press it 
under a heavy weight, or pass a lukewarm 
iron over it with something between. Do 
not use a hot iron, it will dation the ein- | 
broidery ; the best way isto press till the 














work that has  Saller ones of horn sha 


material is quite smooth ; it will look puck- 
ered a little when first taken off the frame. 
| This embroidery will either French clean 
| or dye when it gets soiled; have seen both 
| done with success, 
| BrepD pe yee pretty style isto make 
them in vel¥et, light or dark, according to 
| the oolor of the furniture. The shape is cut 
| in cardboard, pointed at one end and round- 
| ed at the top, then covered in material and 
lined. The curved piece is attached to forin 
the pocket, having previously been orna- 
| Inented with a beaded pattern to match the 
one above. On one pocket of crimson vel- 
| Vet the sunoflwer is represented in 
| beads, each petal tipped witn two ralk 
| beads, = ones filling in the heart; a van- 
_ dyke of white beads outlines the whole.and 
| forms the hanging loop. On an oatmeal 
| ground the same blossom is wrought with 
| rave of gold silk and centres of garnet beads 
| red and gold cord surround the edge. Two 
Comm pose 
ond serve as vengty] the bal ots rhe tbe 
. ery ofNen the 
i ak pincush{ion fs worked 
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D1gR.—See answer to Ganymeda, 


A. J. W., (Preston, Ind. )— 
in this city, . — 1 te publiheg: 
C. G. L.—Address same . 
December 31, Laat. =F. GR, a 


Scus., (Palinetto, Ga. - 
Ba BS We have never 


C. A. ¥.,; (Palmetto, 
carats he ibid Vite oe 


Mex., York, —-s n ; i 
wrote wn Se a Longtdllow 
F.G. F., (Canaan,N.Y.)—w 
&@ Ov., Opticians, Fusetdehie ie rie 10 Qneee 


e.. F., (Murdook, Me.)—We tind the fact 
as you state. These thi however 
pen in spite of all we do to prevent inca? 


ADa, (San Francois, Mo.)— Write to Len, 
ee Co., agricultural implements, Philedetpats 


I. W. Prion, (Sweetwater, 11.)—4ai tu 
have to do is to engage a lawyer. He wiii 
to go about settling the matter. 


Dsus, (Thick Rook, Ky.)—Canvan, oust 
as painters use, is made of Gax or hemp, and biencheg 
or unbleached, as the case may be. 


K. D., (Southport, Conn. )—It seoma very 
Whatever the 


GanyMeEps, (South Quay, Va.)—~Therés 
& premium on the coins of abvut fifteen ceuts on the 
dollar. Write to E. Mason & Co., Coin Dealer 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HamMonton, (Norfolk, Va. )—Of our 
sonal hnowledge we know sothing about it, 
that section of the State contains much valuable 
perty. Write for partioulars to the County 
Atlantic county, New Jersey, : 


Harry, (Lugerne, Pa.)—If you 
your affections to be @rmly fixed on the young 
there is no impropriety in telling her so, or of 
ing tuto an engagement if she is willing. Of 
you are too young to arrange for an early “ 

A. A. A., (Clarkton, Mo.)—An inch of 
rain an heur would be considered « beay 
rainfall. It te impossible to answer your QOes- 
tion on rain, aa there are no records on the subject, 2, 
Lavater. His books can be prycured at any first-ciasg 
book store. 

INQuIRgR.—No. - Only one premiuia wit 
be sent with each subscription. That is, if a ed 
scriber sends $3.00 for Poet one year and p 
premium, he or she cannot get the picture by 
fifteen cents. To get the picture you must send as 
additional subscription. 


ANNIE M., (Trenton, N. J.)—We are 
much afraid that he has found someone elise more 
to his iiking. Under the circumstances in which you 
are both situated, it secms like studied neglest. By 
ho means take the initiative; it might expose you to 
insult of annoyance. 


H. W. W., (Baltimore, Md.)—It is most 
probably produced by a certain nervous senaitive- 
hess, accompanied, perhaps, by a want of confidence 
in your own powers. Constant mixture in company 
and joining In the conversation will, in coune ef — 
Ume,cure you of the habit, 4 Your writing 
geod, 


i 

NELSON, (Richmond, Va.)—The datiesal 
an understeward are in some Tespects siinilar te 
ofa waiter ina hotel, He hag to attend tothe 
of the passengers ta the eating and drinking 
ment of the saip, assist during dinner in the 
and make himself useful in any way his supertof may 
direct. The salary depends upos your efficicncy. 

J. H. B., (Waterford, Minn.)—This ovr- 
respondent says that over thirty years ago. 
used to hear in England the expression abvat * ’ 
hatband’’ thus: ‘‘As awkward as Dick's hathan4 
which went seven thues round and thea woelda’t 
tle, **—referring to the custom there of wearing 
of crape loosely placed around the hat of the > 
at funerals, 


THERESA, (Norristown, Pa.) —Yoa tie 
both very young and foolish, bus lovers 

quarrel more often before marriage than after, @tve 
him no cause for jealousy, and when you marry—ael 
seems frum your letter very certain you will doa 
ways keep two bears in your house—bear and forbes. 
Ifyou both attend to their teachings, you will be 
happy enough, 

A. J. T., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The lines 
you speak of are in *‘Othello,** and are uttered by 
lage ; they run thus: 

‘Who steals my parse, eteals trash; ‘tis something, 


nothing: 
‘Twas mine—"ths his, and has been slave to thew 


sands: 

But he, that filches from me my good name, — 

Robs me of that which pot en hie, 
indeed 


And makes me poor e ; 
SEMPER IDEM, (Overton, Ga. )—VYoues 

press yourself very well in prose, but we 

honestly commend your pectry. Your talest os 
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Face 


There is no other way of securing what you 
. & Write to Claxton & Co., Publishers 
city. 4. La Raza Latina, Novedades Le laden 
dencia, New-Yérk city. 


eaPareges SBA 


an Engish gentleman, sent since 

Court of Philip iL., **toe practice 

and destre to know what that gentleman bad 

order to carry out his instructions. He 

the spy and bribe the officers of Philip's ; 

betray their master’s secrete, 18 pager) 

nearly every governinent in Europe had is 67% ' 

paid correspondents in other courts. cj = 
FREDERICK C., (Washington, D. — ad 

The stars do not twinkle of themselves: i ae 









sic, however imperfect, aes et od 
years, It is impossible to say ™ q 
menta, and the invention x ve is :' . 


them to Hermes Trismegistus. 
lived B. ©. 671, t6 sald fo have int 


